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SOLITUDE. 
A charming Engraving, done for the Mirror by Bennett. 
Here is a spot to people from your dreams, dear reader— 
as fit a home for a sweet reverie about yourself and one 
other, as a Gothic arch for a spider’s cobweb. Spin you 
that web while we go on and make up the Mirror for you, 
against you have done. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 
RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHN RANDOLPH, 
OF ROANOKE. 


Mr. Ranvotrn frequently made what he used to term 
“ unintentional hits ;” sometimes they were severely satiri- 


Vandals, who, having just tasted the good things of civi- 
lized Europe, want to over-run, if they dare, the fertile 
plains of the south, like a cloud of locusts, sir. Look at 
Poland, sir; verily, ‘ the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel!’ ay, and if you be wise, look in time to France and 
to England, sir. Beware of his friendship! I trust him not. 
‘ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentis !’ He preaches Christiani- 
ty, to be sure, but ’tis all lip-service !” 

The company listened to this denunciation with a curious 
attention, as every one present, save the orator, knew full 
well the intimacy which subsisted between the emperour 
and our esteemed host, than whom a purer man lived not in 
England. With great good taste, nobody gave any expla- 
nation ; and our host simply gave one or two anecdotes, for 





cal, at other times only amusing. One morning he came on 
deck rather later than usual, and, soon after he was seated, 
he observed that the companionway and wooden benches 
had been freshly painted, and not in the most artist-like 
manner. He called the mate (who was a great favourite) 
and said : 

“ Pray, Mr. Wilson, who has been thus exhibiting his 
great ignorance of the brush? I never beheld such vile 
daubing before! My man Juba would have painted in 
much better style, sir. Why, this fellow would never earn 
his bread in a western village, sir. Only tell me who has 
disfigured the ship in this way, and I shall get the captain 
to break him.” 

Mr. Wilson, who was holding his sides with laughter all 


the purpose of showing that there must be, at least, some 


| good traits in the emperour’s character. On our way home, 
|I said to Randolph : 


“ What on earth possessed you to-day to make such a 
terrible blunder? Don’t you know that Mr. A. is the per- 
sonal friend and correspondent of the emperour, and that 
he has been on a visit to him at St. Petersburgh ?” 

“ God forgive me, sir,” exclaimed he, “ for telling the 
truth at an improper time! I was not aware that he 
even knew the emperour. Why, sir, I assure you, upon 
my honour as a Virginian, I no more suspected it than that 
Mr. Wilson painted the ship! But it must pass, sir; it was 
one of my unintentional good hits. I must request you, 
however, to set me right with Mr. A. when you see him 
next, sir. I prize his friendship, sir, too highly, and he must 





the time, at length replied : 

“It was J, sir.” 

“T really beg your pardon, Mr. Wilson,” replied Ran- 
dolph ; “I had not the most distant suspicion it was you, 
sir, and would not hurt your feelings for the world.” 

* Oh, sir,” rejoined Wilson, still laughing, “ I’m not in 
the least offended. I ama sailor and not a painter, sir; 
and was only amusing myself this morning during the calm 
before breakfast.” 

** You’re a sensible man, sir,” exclaimed Randolph, “ not 
to take offence where none was intended. I esteem you 
the more, sir, for it; and I repeat to your face what I have 
said behind your back, sir, that what you do understand, you 
know thoroughly, sir. I hope to see you a captain, sir, be- | 
fore very long.” 

Trifling as this incident was, Mr. Randolph never forgot | 
it, as I had occasion to know subsequently. It had, how- | 
ever, passed from my memory, when, two months after. | 
wards, I met him in London, and he recalled it to my re- | 
collection in the following way. He and I were invited to | 
dine with a large party at the house of a distinguished 
philanthropist, who was the intimate friend and corres- 
pondent of the Emperour Alexander of Russia. During 
the dinner a gentleman present related an anecdote of the 
emperour. Randolph, who, from some cause or other, 
had formed a very bad opinion of his majesty’s character, 
immediately said, addressing our host : 

“T am astonished and disgusted, sir, to find that this 
mighty autocrat of a semi-barbarous nation has so com- 
pletely gulled the good people v” London. Believe me, 
sir, he is a humbug; a spurious pailanthropist, who cares 
for nought beyond the extension of his own power, sir. 
Why, sir, he is chief robber of those modern Goths and 








| not think that I would knowingly insult even his prejudices, 
| sir.”? 

This “* Wilson goed hit” was one of his standing quota- 
| tions after his return to America. I heard him apply it fre- 
| quently, both in New-York and Washington, whenever he 
had given an unintentional rap similar to that just related. 

Mr. Randolph had a thorough and critical knowledge of 
the English language, and his modesty never restrained him 
from boasting of it. He used to say that he understood it 
as well as he did the game of chess, and that any one who 
caught him “ making a false move was welcome to check- 
mate him.” He often deplored the great want of attention on 
the part of our public men in their choice of language. He 
said that the speeches to which he was obliged to listen in 
Congress would disgrace schoolboys, (with some bright ex- 
ceptions.) Such bad grammar, involved sentences, and in- 
aptly chosen words, were most grating to his susceptible 
ear, and became the more disgusting owing to his own cor- 
rect taste. By way of shaming the principal speakers of 
his times, he kept a record of their blunders and inelegan- 
cies, with the dates and the subject-matter of debate, and 
this he held “ in terrorem” over them. He gave me a copy 
of this singular memorandum ; but, as some of the gentle- 
men whom he caught tripping are still ‘* before the people,” 
I shall not expose their contempt of “* Lindley Murray” and 
“ Johnson.” As they have grown older, no doubt they 
have grown wiser. One morning he told me the following 
anecdote : 

“You are aware, sir, that I pride myself upon my tho- 
rough knowledge of our mother tongue ; if there be one sub- 
ject which I understand better than another, it is the Eng- 
lish language. I never, therefore, give up to any man, be 
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he lawyer or divine, student or amateur, but argue it out, 
sir, face to face, whenever we disagree in opinion. You 
may call this vanity, sir, but a man has a right to be vain 
in such a case. This winter, it so happened that I was 
dining at the secretary of state’s, with rather a learned 
party, when the English language became one of the chief 
topics of conversation. A difference of opinion arose be- 
tween two of the gentlemen, both distinguished scholars, 
on the construction of a sentence in Shakspeare. After 
they had argued the question most ably on both sides, they 
agreed to appeal to me, sir, as umpire. Feeling perfectly 
conscious that I was right, I gave my decision at once, ‘ ex 
cathedra,’ which was acquiesced in by all the company ex- 
cept one young southern gentleman, a merchant ; he, to the 
astonishment of every one, exclaimed :—‘Oh, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, you are quite wrong. You misunderstand the 
author. Permit me to set you right. This interruption 
was so ludicrous it only amused -me, and therefore, very 
gently tapping his shoulder, (for he sat next me,) I simply 
replied :—‘ My dear sir, take my advice, and stick to your 
ledger—stick to your ledger, sir!’ The company laughed, 
and we separated in good humour. Next day the young 
man (for whom I had a regard) called on me, and com. 
plained of what he termed my harsh conduct, thus to lec- 
ture him before so many distinguished men. ‘ My dear sir,’ 
said I, ‘ J merit your thanks for reading you a good lesson, 
and not your reproaches. It was a great piece of vanity 
on your part, sir, to call in question any decision of so much 
older a scholar than yourself, sir, in a matter of which 
he was perfect master, and in a large company, too, sir. 
Take my advice, sir, and be more modest in future, for 
nothing becomes a young man so much as modesty. I 
meant to serve you, and you must not take offenceir’ ” 

I was one morning looking over his books for my own 
amusement, and observed that several of the prettiest edi- 
tions were marked, “ this for Miss _ 

“* How is this ?” said I ; “* some fair lady seems to have en- 
chained you.” 

“ Ah,” replied he, “if you only knew her! The sweet- 
est girl in the ‘ancient dominion;’ a particular favourite of 
mine, sir; and I shall have all these books beautifully bound 
in London, sir, fit to grace her centre-table on my return.” 

I took up one of them, a volume of old plays, and after 
reading a few pages exclaimed : 

“Surely you have not read these plays lately, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, or you could not present this book to Miss ;: 
it is too lascivious for her eyes.” 

He instantly ran his eye over the page, then took the book 
out of my hands and immediately endorsed on the back, 
“ Not fit for Bet ;” and, turning to me, said with warmth: 

“ You have done me an infinite service, sir. I would not 
for worlds do aught to sully the purity of that girl’s mind. 
I had forgotten those plays, sir, or they would not have 
found a place in my box. I abominate as much as you do, 
sir, that vile style of writing, which is intended to lessen 
our abhorrence of vice, and to throw ridicule on virtuous 
conduct. You have given me the hint, sir. Come, assist 
me in looking over all these books, lest some other black 
sheep may have found its way intv the flock.” 

We accordingly went through the whole box, but found 
no other volume deserving of condemnation, much to Ran- 
dolph’s satisfaction. He then presented me with several 
books, as keepsakes ; and he wanted to add several more, 
but I had to decline positively. His generosity knew no 
bounds, and, had I been avaricious of mental food, I might 
have become possessed of half his travelling-library. In 
the course of conversation, whilst assorting his books, I 


mentioned to him that in the hurry of my departure I had 
forgotten to procure a copy of ‘* Waite’s State Papers,’ 
which had recently been published by order of Congress, 
and that I had intended to take this work home to my father. 
He inquired whether my father took the trouble of “ read- 
ing American books.” I told him that, from his earliest 
youth, he was an attentive observer of all that passed in 
America; that my grandfather was one of the most zealous 
friends to the cause of independence during the revolution- 
ary war; and he had rendered such essential services to dis- 
tressed Americans, who had been cast away in Ireland, that 
he received the thanks of Congress at the close of the war, 
communicated to him in a letter from General Washington 
himself, who also sent him his miniature likeness set in a 
gold ring, as a mark of his personal respect. My grand- 
father corresponded with Colonel Barre, the well-known 
member of the House of Commons, Lord North’s able op- 
ponent, during the whole of the war, giving him important 
information from America from time to time, received 
either by captains arriving at Cork, or through fugitive 
Americans. It was on the strength of a letter received from 
him that Colonel Barre announced to the House the surren- 
der of Burgoyne. Lord North immediately arose and de- 
nied the fact, as the government had received no despatches. 
Colonel Barre then held up my grandfather’s letter and 
said—“ I have it, sir, from a correspondent who has never 
yet deceived me; and I have such confidence in him, my 
lord, I reiterate the news—General Burgoyne has sur- 
rendered.” 

The next day the official account was received, and poor 
Lord North was completely dumbfounded. 

I have often heard my father tell anecdotes of his noc- 
turnal adventures with runaway Americans, taking them to 
barns and outhouses to hide them away from the soldiers, 
until my grandfather could arrange some way of getting 
them over to Holland or France. Randolph was very much 
interested in this statement, and when, therefore, I had 
expressed my regret at having forgotten “‘ Waite’s State 
Papers,” he instantly said : 

* Your father shall have my copy, sir, presented to me 
by Congress as a member of the House.” 

“By no means,” replied I; “I will not deprive you of 
that copy; and, besides, you have already been too liberal, 
and I positively refuse to accept another book from you.” 

“Pray, sir,” rejoined he, in a half-comic, half-serious 
way, “do you hold a power of attorney from your father, 
to take or reject any presents made to him? if you do, sir, 
produce it. Let me see the seal, sir. If you do not, the 
| question admits of no argument, sir. You have no grounds 
for your motion to reject, sir. J nonsuit you, sir. Mind, I 
do not give you the books. Ohno! you don’t deserve them, 
sir. They are your father’s, sir; and if you refuse to put 
them in your trunk, I shall find another conveyance, sir.” 

There was no resisting such an arbitrary judge, so I sub- 
mitted quietly to the nonsuit; and he instantly sat down 
and wrote the following letter to my father : 

“ At sea, April 4th, 1822. Lat. 54, 30. Long. 13 East. 

Srr—Having had the pleasure of an introduction to your 
son, Mr. , of j Moca 20 on the morning of our embarca- 
tion for Liverpool, I have taken the liberty to order my book- 
seller in Washington to send to your address a copy of 
“ Waite’s State Papers,” printed by order of Congress. 

“T am not too young to remember the capture of Burgoyne ; 
and most of the subsequent events of our struggle of inde- 
pendence are also indelibly impressed upon my memory. As 
the countryman of Washington, (for I too am a Virginian,) I 
offer these records of the government, of which he was the 


| founder, to the son of that man who received through him the 
thanks of Congress for his humanity and kindness to our poor 








| Americans during those times. 
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“The enclosed coat of arms, if pasted in the first volume, || tion could compose anything which should excite similar feel- 
will be evidence unquestionable of — title. P ing in the mind of a reader. To illustrate my point, my lord, 
Rios So ge father’s —_— — coon se econ when two men are overflowing with boisterous anger, what 

Charlotte County, Virginia.” || they say to each other is empty and flat ; it is not till their 


I may here add that the said books were forwarded from a i” into comparative calmness that they say 


Washington to a friend of mine in New-York before my Scuthampton.—Whet you say, Will, has 0. semblance of 
return from Europe, and Ween, See unfortunately » put OM || common sense ; but what have you to do with common sense ? 
board the packet-ship “ Liverpool,” which was lost in the || You are a poet. 

ice on her first voyage, taking everything down with her|| Shakspeare——My lord, I did not suppose that you held the 
but her passengers and crew, who had just time enough to || vulgar notion that poetical talent and common sense were per- 
save themselves in the boats. My father, therefore, lost the || fect antipodes. No, my lord, they are not. The notion is sup- 
books, but placed the more value on Randolph’s compli- || ported, perhaps, by the low notions which some men entertain 
of common sense. That low cunning, which always manages 


General Washington's ring, however, came safely across to get the best side of a bargain, is not common sense, nor is 
it the repeating by rote what experience has testified to; 


Ge Abin. Rendalp h binted to mo that he thought Swe but common sense is a quick insight into things, without going 
entitled to it, being the only member of the family who had through labyrinths of ands, and buts, and ifs, and therefores. 
“become an American.” I accordingly made the demand || and who possesses this faculty in greater perfection than the 
in due form, and had my claim allowed; and I need not}! poet? Your man of common sense understands a matter with- 
say that I prize it more highly than if it were the richest|| out delaying long upon it, and because he does it so quick the 
diamond of the east, plain and republican though it be in || undiscerning are apt to call him superficial ; while your great 
appearance. Soon after Randolph entered the Senate my || Peasoner, who pretends to demonstrate everything he says, 
uncle applied for the American consulate. He received the after puzzling his brain with logic for hours on the same sub- 
nomination from Mr. Adams; and when it came before ||J@¢t comes to what he calls a conclusion, and gets the name 


that body, Mr. Randolph arose and stated whose son he of aauag voy oie. Bhasknie. Tou ae Oe 
was; neither did he forget to mention the ring and the cialist is the man who must needs go down to the depths of a 
; nel 


‘ matter, step by step, on a long ladder of logic; and he is the 
thanks of Congress, a copy of which he produced. The |! truly profound man who needs none of these artificial helps, 
nomination was unanimously confirmed, and he wrote me || put ata single glance sees through the whole matter at once. 
a few lines from the Senate chamber, announcing the fact. Southampton.—But, Will, you do not mean that all the logic 
which scholars use is good for nothing, and rather a hinderance 
than a help to the comprehension of difficult subjects ? 





mentary letter. 





~ (COMMUNICATED.) 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION Shakspeare—No, my ‘ord ; logic is a very good thing in its 
| way, but I maintain that common sense is not such a despica- 
BETWEEN WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE AND HIS FRIEND THE EARL OF | ble thing as some persons imagine it to be. All the logic in 
set aa | the world will never teach a man to reason if he did not know 
Shakspeare.—Good morrow, my lord. | before ; and if he did know before, all the use of logic is 
Southampton—What! Will Shakspeare? A welcome to; to show when he is wrong. I hold, however, that plain, com- 
you. How do you, and what means that strange twinkle in H mon sense is superiour to all logic. The orator must have it, 
your right eye? | for he endeavours to persuade men who have no other stand- 
Shakspeare.—For your welcome I thank you. As to your I ard than common sense ; the poet must have it, if he would in- 
questions : to the first my reply is, that my health is as sound || terest the great mass of the people in his productions. In short, 
as could be desired ; and for the second, I must inform your || common sense, my lord, is sunlight, and your logic is only 
lordship that I have been writing a play concerning King || candlelight. 
Henry the Fourth, of blessed memory, and having occasion to Southampton. —Well, Will, a poet will have his own notions 
introduce therein a certain portly and facetious gentleman, || about everything, and it does no good to attempt arguing him 
(portly men are generally facetious, — lord,) by oem Sir |! out of a known heresy. You cannot persuade me that every 
John Falstaff, I have been moved to mirth so heartily that, || ynjearned fellow, whose mind happens to move quickly, will 
maybe, as your question implies, I have not altogether re- | be more likely to hit the truth of a question than a strong- 
covered from it. | minded man, whose brain is well spiced with logic. But to 
Southampton.—Ah, is it so. Then you find yourself always || leave this matter. Will, you know that there are many men 
in just the temper with the man you are representing in a|| of wit who like your performances exceedingly, and, in their 
play. Do you feel yourself disposed to weep also, when tell- || good judgments think that your writings will afford instruc- 
ing of one who has been overwhelmed with misfortune ? tion and amusement to many that will come into the world 
Shakspeare.—Why, as to that matter, I cannot say that the | long after this generation has gone out of it. And yet you 
tears often still out of my eyes in such a case, nor do I mean | seem to be altogether careless of a reputation ; and, after your 
that in writing about Sir John I was so mirthfully affected as || plays have gone from your hands, you leave them to the ten- 
to laugh outright ; but your lordship must needs think that we | der mercies of certain whimsical fellows, who think they can 
poets could not have much success if we did not so enter in-| improve upon what you have written, and make it more suit- 
tw the characters we describe as to be affected by what we| able to critical ears. Besides, if a passage in one of your 
represent them to say or do, as we should be affected were || Plays is misunderstood, you have no care to set forth its true 
the same things really said and done by living persons. The | meaning—how is this ? 
writer of a play, my lord, maintains a perfect composure of | Shakspeare.—My lord, it does not enter into the composition 
the mind when engaged upon the most exciting scenes, and || of a poet who has to write to live, to be over careful about 
he is apt to be the calmest when describing what is the most | his composition ; he must even let it go for what it is worth, 
calculated to disturb the feelings of those who attend the re-|| and if it is not understood as he meant it should be, he cannot 
presentation of the play ; but, nevertheless, his soul will be|/ help that. And, then, this correcting a play is hard work. I 
full of mirth while queer ideas are passing through his mind, \ would rather undertake to write a new one than to seek the 
though no one but a keen observer would notice it, as your || goodwill of some critics by going over an old one, putting in 
lordship did with regard to me when I entered; and he will ‘| and taking out, pruning and changing words and sentences, 
feel sad when telling of mournful things, though, to the out-| As to the charge of my being careless of my reputation, it is 
ward observer, he may seem to be only a little more sedate ''not so. I know well enough what Iam; but, because I do 
than usual. No man in a fit of violent, uncontrollable emo-!! not make a bluster, and say aloud to all people, “ Look ye, 


* 
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here’s a poet,” forsooth, some of my short-sighted friends think 
me to be a stranger concerning my own disposition. I do not 
say that the prominent notion in my head at all times is my 
own ability ; but I tell you this for a certain truth, that no man 
ever lived who had a large share of native sense without know- 
ing it. His consciousness will not be active at all times, for he 
must busy his brain about other things than itself ; but he will 
have a sort of passive consciousness that restrains him from 
self-conceit, and, at the same time, gives him confidence to set 
about what he knows he can perform. 

Southampton.—I do not doubt the correctness of what you 
affirm concerning yourself. I doubt whether any one would 
have supposed you were careless of your fame and uncon- 
scious of your ability, had it not been for that easy, gentle 
way you have of accommodating yourself to whomsoever you 
fall in with, whether of high or low capacity. But, to change 
the subject of our conversation—Will, can you write equally 
well at all times, or do you at one time find it impossible to 
write, and at another feel so constrained to invention that you 
can hardly help writing ? Some men, you know, say that it is 
a fvolish whim that a man should not be able to compose 
anything, whatsoever it be, as well at one time as at an- 
other, and that it is only laziness that causes any one to think 
differently. : 

Shakspeare.—I can conceive, my lord, of a little wit, who 
has so little natural ability that it makes no difference with 
him, if he has a work to perform which requires great mental 
exertion, when he sets about it, or in what mood of mind; he 
will be able to perform it one time as well as—that is to say, 
no worse than at another. There are some men who even 


consider themselves endowed with some imagination, who, 
nevertheless, show that they have the least share of that 
faculty, only by fancying that they must get through with a 
piece of writing, whatever it be, or how much soever skill] it 
may require, as the artizan does who works by the job, for 
whose interest it is that he finishes what he is busy about as 


soon as possible, and have it off his mind. 

Southampton.—But how do you explain why it is that the 
mind should not be equally ready at all times to obey the sum- 
mons to exert itself? Is nota man’s mind under his own control ? 

Shakspeare.—I do not pretend to give a sure explanation of 
this subject ; but I know that it is so, and I have good enough 
reasons to satisfy my own mind, albeit they might not be satis- 
factory to another. In the first place, my lord, you must needs 
know, that in order to the composition of anything which is 
right worthy, there must be intellectual harmony. No man 
can work out of his brain a fine poem, if his faculties are all 
disturbed by many diverse influences ; he must be wholly ab- 
sorbed in what he is about, or he will accomplish nothing; if 
there is discord in his soul he cannot think, talk, or write sen- 
sibly ; so that the question rests here, whether this intellec- 
tual harmony can be voluntarily produced. 1 think that it 
cannot always be so produced ; for, however highly cultured 
the mind may be, it can happen no otherwise than that, if it 
be of a highly original cast, it will be sometimes so bent in one 
direction that it cannot be brought to bear with its full power 
upon a matter requiring a different intellectual mood. To at- 
tempt forcing it, in such a case, would produce perfect discord. 
And then, my lord, you know that, however it may be with 
the little wits who, never being able to fasten their whole 
mind upon anything, have always some mental effort to spare 
for whatever claims their attention, it happens with a mind 
that throws itself wholly into the subject that interests it, that 
it will be sooner exhausted, and will require a good deal of 
rest, and be unable to exert itself with full vigour, till it has 
recovered its energies. Again, with regard to the poet, for I 

suppose that you meant especially to refer to him in your 
questions, he is the man who, the least of all men, has his mind 
under his own control. Whether he wishes it or not, he can- 
not prevent his mind from busying itself as it may with often- 
times wayward notions, about all things that impress it from 
without. If the poet were, in the true sense of the word, a 
thinker, it might not be so hard to bring his mind to bear upon 
a particular subject at any time; but the true poet is almost 





always thoughtful, not thinking. The philosopher thinks ; but 
the poet who would take great pains to invent something, and 
would excite himself to the most agonizing state of thinking, 
is hardly deserving of his name. Oh, I have seen some of 
these thinkers, who seemed as if they were all the time suffer- 
ing inconceivable torture, and with their faces twisted into all 
manner of shapes, and looking, withal, so wo-begone and piti- 
ful, that you would say they wanted a breakfast more than an 
idea. The poet’s fancies must come tripping along of their 
own accord ; and if, when he wants them, they will not come 
at his call, he has only to wait till it suits them to appear be- 
fore him. 

Southampton.—W ell, I find this to be an excellent opportu- 
nity to get from you all I can concerning yourself; and, it may 
be, that by knowing how it is with your constitution, and what 
your mental habits and your feelings are, I may, by imitating 
them, come to thinking myself a poet, and, perhaps, to being 
one. At least, if it is a poetical characteristic to be often dis- 
inclined to set about any literary labour, 1 think I may claim 
even now to be no mean poet. But, Will, what do you find to 
do in these winter months, when the mind partakes somewhat 
of the character of the season? Does your fancy move as 
quick now as in the summer time? 

Shakspeare.—My lord, winter is the time to read and to 
study, not to write. Then the fancy does not move nimbly, 
but seems like the ground, covered up and hardened, with its 
elasticity lost and its genial warmth concealed. But, when 
spring comes, the mind also feels the gladdening influence of 
the season; the fancy begins to throw off her fetters and to 
plume her wings. Then begin to shoot forth thoughts that lay 
seemingly dead, and the whole soul is refreshed, quickened 
and awakened. Bright and beautiful images arise in the mind, 
that keep it continually active, and eager to discover new and 
wonderful things in the world and in nature, and to commune 
more heartily with its own inspirations. 

Southampton.—You ought, certainly, to know how the sea- 
sons affect the disposition of a poet ; and, since I can only con- 
jecture what they are, I must take your words as true without 
gainsaying. Yet it has often been a wonder to me how a 
poet’s soul should be so full of beautiful images, and yet be 
unable to pour them forth at any time. Spirits do not easily 
congeal, and I wonder how so volatile a thing as a poet’s mind 
should ever be in a dumpish humour. 

Shakspeare.—There are some poets, my lord, whose heads 
seem to be overrunning with poetical ideas, and they give 
them out in so fluent a manner, and in such abundance, that a 
clown might think the fountains they spring from to be inex- 
haustible. Such are the poets who have an exuberance of 
fancy with no discretion. They will portray a matter to you, 
whether of history or made up wholly of imagination, coloured 
with all rich tints, and you will confess, at first seeing it, that 
it looks agreeably ; but you cannot muster courage to go over 
it carefully a second time ; it will then appear so clumsily and 
awkwardly done that you the more despise the doer of it, be- 
cause you feel] that with a little more wisdom he might have 
performed the thing a great deal better. The man who has a 
strong imagination does not have always at hand a supply of 
metaphors and strange conceits, to be dealt out as occasion re- 
quires. It is not the number of images and poetical ideas 
which a poem contains that makes it worthy of praise, but it 
|is in the grouping them together so that they may have the 
| greatest effect that the skill of the poet is shown. Imagina- 
| tion is not the faculty that enables a man to pile together heaps 
of pretty figures without order or method; and whosoever 
thinks that, because he has at his tongue’s end all sorts of 
tropes, he is, therefore, a pvet, is in that matter greatly 
mistaken. 





Southampion.—Why, Will, you are as strange a fellow as it 
was ever my luck to behold. 1 expressed my surprise at some- 
thing which appeared paradoxical to me, and, instead of re- 
solving my doubts you go about a great way to talk to me of 
metaphors, figures of speech, and al] that. Will you please 
return to your starting-place, and explain to me the matter of 
'my doubts ? 
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Shakspeare.—My lord, it is a grievous thing to me that in 
what I have observed to you I have not kept miyself to the 
subject of discourse; but, you know that it is not according 
to the poet’s disposition to attend closely to one thing; for, 
when an opposite fancy strikes him, he must follow it, though 
it lead him ever so far away. And so it is that—but, begging 
your lordship’s pardon, I can tell by the expression of your 
face that you think I am about to digress again. Well, let us 
return—what was it, my lord, we were talking of? 

Southampton.—This was it. You were endeavouring to 
satisfy me on the point of the influence of the seasons on the 
poetical spirit, and the subject of my surprise—what I could 
not understand—was, that so quick-moving a machine as a 
poet’s mind should be stopped by the chilliness of the air or 
any such thing. 

Shakspeare.— And here your lordship may see that I was not 
digressing when I spoke of the difference between a strong 
imagination and an exuberant fancy. There lies the reason of 
the thing. The imagination not being a flighty, sprightly 
faculty, cannot dance so airily as a delicate fairy, and is more 
susceptible of opposing influences. The imagination is apt to 
be clogged when the air is cold; and at such times the poet is 
well nigh as stupid as a common mortal. If you wish for the 
metaphysics of the question, you must keep wishing, for no 
further can I satisfy you than I have done. And now I be- 
think myself of a pressing matter which concerns me, and I 
must leave you, with many thanks for your honest plainness, 
and your kind regard for me. Good-day, my lord. 

Southampton. —Good-day, Will Shakspeare ; and many 
thanks to you in retu:n for the gratification you have afforded 
me. Good-day. W. G. D. 


MOORE AND BARRY CORNWALL. 


WexLit—how does Moore write a song? 

In the twilight of a September evening he strolls through 
the park to dine with the marquis. As he draws on his white 
gloves, he sees the evening star looking at him steadily through 
the long vista of the avenue, and he construes its punctual 
dispensation of light into a reproach for having, himself a star, 
passed a day of poetic idleness. ‘“ Damme,” soliloquizes the 
little fat planet, “this will never do! Here have I hammered 
the whole morning at a worthless idea, that, with the mere 
prospect of dinner, shows as trumpery as a ‘penny fairing.’ 
Labour wasted! And at my time of life too! Faith !—it’s din- 
ing at home these two days with nobody to drink with me! 
It’s eye-water I want! Don't trouble yourself to sit up for me, 
brother Hesper! I shall see clearer when I come back ! 

‘ Bad are the rhymes 
That scorn old wine,’ 
as my friend Barry sings. Poetry? hum!—Claret? Prithee, 
call it claret!” 

And Moore is mistaken ! He draws his inspiration, it is true, 
with the stem of a glass between his thumb and finger, but 
the wine is the least stimulus to his brain. He talks and is lis- 
tened io admiringly, and that is his Castaly. He sits next to 
Lady Fanny at dinner, who thinks him “an adorable little 
love,’’ and he employs the first two courses in making her 
in love with herself, i.e., blowing everything she says up to 
the red heat of poetry. Moore can do this, for the most stupid 
things on earth are, after all, the beginnings of ideas, and every 
fvol is susceptible of the flattery of seeing the words go straight 
from his lips to the “highest heaven of invention.” And 
Lady Fanny is not a fool, but a quick and appreciative woman, 
and to almost everything she says, the poet’s trump is a germ 
of poetry. “ Ah!” says Lady Fanny with a sigh, “ this will be 
a memorable dinner—not to you, but to me ; for you see pret- 
ty women every day, but I seldom see Tom Moore!” The 
poet looks into Lady Fanny's eyes and makes no immediate 
answer. Presently she asks, with a delicious look of simplicity, 
“are you as agreeable to everybody, Mr. Moore?” “ There 
is but one Lady Fanny,” replies the poet ; “ or, to use your own 
beautiful simile, ‘The moon sees many brooks, but the brook 
sees but one moon!’”’ (Mem. jot that down.) And so is trea- 
sured up one idea for the morrow, and when the marchioness 





rises and the ladies follow her to the drawing-room, Moore 
finds himself sandwiched between a couple of whig lords, and 
opposite a past or future premier—an audience of cultivation, 
talent, scholarship, and appreciation ; and as the fresh pitcher 
of claret is passed round, all regards radiate to the Anacreon 
of the world, and with that suction of expectation, let alone 
Tom Moore. Even our “ Secretary of the Navy and National 
Songster” would “turn out his lining’—such as it is. And 
Moore is delightful, and with his “as you say, my lord!’ he 
gives birth to a constellation of bright things, no one of which 
is dismissed with.the claret. Every one at the table, except 
Moore, is subject to the hour—to its enthusiasm, its enjoy- 
ment—but the hour is to Moore a precious slave. So is the 
wine. It works for him! It brings him money from Long- 
man! It plays his trumpet in the reviews! It is his filter 
among the ladies! Well may he sing its praises! Of all the 
poets, Moore is probably the only one who is thus masfer of 
his wine. The glorious abandon with which we fancy him, a 
briraming glass in his hand, singing “Fly not yet!” exists 
only in the fancy. He keeps a cool head and coins his con- 
| viviality ; and to revert to my former figure, they who wish to 
| know what Moore’s electricity amounts to wthout the convivial 
friction, may read his History of Ireland. Not a sparkle in it, 
from the landing of the Phenicians to the battle of Vinegar 
| Hill! He wrote that as other people write—with nothing left 
from the day before but the habit of labour—and the travel of 
a collapsed balloon on a man’s back, is not more unlike the 
|same thing, inflated and soaring, than Tom Moore, historian, 
| and Tom Moore, bard ! 
| Somewhere in the small hours the poet walks home, and 
| sitting down soberly in his little library, he puts on paper the 
| half-score scintillations that collision, in one shape or another, 
| has struck into the tinder of his fancy. If read from this paper, 
| the world would probably think little of their prospect of ever 
becoming poetry. But the mysterious part is done—the life is 
| breathed into the chrysalis—and the clothing of these naked 
| fancies with winged words, Mr. Moore knows very well can 
| be done in very uninspired moods by patient industry. Most 
| people have very little idea what that industry is—how 
| deeply language is ransacked, how often turned over, how 
| untiringly rejected and recalled with some new combination, 
; how resolutely sacrificed when only tolerable enough to pass, 
| how left untouched day after day in the hope of a fresh im- 
| pulse after repose. ‘lhe vexation of a Chinese puzzle is slight, 
| probably, to that which Moore has expended on some of his 
| most natural and flowing single verses. ‘The exquisite nicety 
| of his ear, though it eventually gives his poetry its honeyed 
fluidity, gives him no quicker choice of words, nor does more, 
| in any way, than pass inexorable judgment on what his indus- 
try brings forward. Those who think a song dashed off like 
| an invitation to dinner, would be edified by the progressive 
phases of a “ Moore’s Melody.” ‘Taken with all its re-writ- 
ings, emendations, &c., I doubt whether, in his most indus- 
trious seclusion, Moore averages a coupleta day. Yet this 
persevering, resolute, unconquerable patience of labour is the 
secret of his fame. Take the best thing he ever wrote, and 
translate its sentiment and similitudes into plain prose, and do 
the same thing by a song of any second-rate imitator of Moore, 
one abstract would read as well as the other. Yet Moore’s 
song is immortal, and the other ephemeral as a paragraph in 
a newspaper, and the difference consists in the patient elabo- 
| ration of language and harmony, and in that only. And even 
thus short, seems the space between the ephemeron and the im- 
mortal. But itis wider than they think, oh glorious Tom Moore! 

And how does Barry Cornwall write ? 

I answer, from the efflux of his soul! Poetry is not labour 
tohim. He works at-law. He plays, relaxes, luxuriates in 
poetry. Mr. Proctor has at no moment of his life, probably, 
| after finishing a poetic effusion, designed ever to write another 
line. No more than the sedate man, who, walking on the 
edge of a playground, sees a ball coming directly towards him, 
and seized suddenly with a boyish impulse, jumps aside and 
sends it whizzing back, as he has not done for twenty years, 
with his cane—no more than that unconscious schoolboy of 
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fourscore (thank God there are many such live coals under | 
the ashes) thinks he shall play again at ball. Proctor is a pros- | 
perous barrister, drawing a large income from his profession. | 
He married the daughter of Basil Montague, (well known as 
the accomplished scholar and the friend of Coleridge, Lamb, 
and that bright constellation of spirits,) and with a family of 
children of whom, the world knows, he is passionately fond, | 
he leads a more domestic life, or, rather, a life more within | 
himself and his own, than any author, present or past, with | 
whose habits Iam conversant. He has drawn his own por- | 
trait, however, in outline, and as far as it goes, nothing could | | 
be truer. In an epistle to his friend Charles Lamb, he says: 


Seated beside this Sherris wine, 

And near to books and shapes divine, 

Which poets and the painters past 

Have wrought in line that aye shall last,— 
E’en I, with Shakspeare’s self beside me, 
And one whose tender talk can guide me 
Through fears and pains gnd troublous themes, 
Whose smile doth fall upon my dreams 

Like sunshine on a stormy sea, ****** 


Proctor slights the world’s love for his wife and books, and, 
as might be expected, the world only plies him the more with | 
its caresses. He is now and then seen in the choicest circles | 
of London, where, though love and attention mark most flat- | 
teringly the rare pleasure of his presence, he plays a retired | 
and silent part, and steals early away. His library is his | 
Paradise. 
as often in his biography as the “ feeding among the lilies” in | | 
the Songs of Solomon. He forgets himself, he forgets the | 
world in his favourite authors, and that, I fancy, was the golden | 
link in his friendship with Lamb. Surrounded by exquisite | 
specimens of art, (he has a fine taste and is much beloved by | 
artists,) a choice book in his hand, his wife beside him and 





the world shut out, Barry is in the meridian of his true orbit. || 


Oh, then, a jmore loving and refined spirit is not breathing | 
beneath the stars! He reads and muses; and as something 
in the page stirs some distant association, suggests some 
brighter image than its own, he half leans over to the table, 
and scrawls it in unstudied but inspired verse. He thinks no 
more of it. You might bave it to light your cigar. But there 
sits by his side one who knows its value, and it is treasured. 
Here, for instance, in the volume I have spoken of before, are 
some forty pages of “ fragments”—thrown in to eke out the 
volume of his songs. I am eure, that when he was making up 
his book, perhaps expressing a fear that there would not be 
pages enough for the publisher’s design, these fragments were 
produced from their secret hiding-place to his great surprise. 
‘The quotations I have made were all from this portion of his 
volume, and, as I said before, they are worthy of Shakspeare. 
There is no mark of labour in them. I do not believe there 
was an erasure in the entire manuscript. They bear all the 
marks of a sudden, unstudied impulse, immediately and un- 
hesitatingly expressed. Here are several fragments. How 
evident it is that they were suggested directly by his reading : 


“ She was a princess,—but she fell ; and now 
Her shame goes blushing through a line of kings. 
* 


* * * * * * * * * 


Sometimes a deep thought cross’d 
My fancy, like the sullen bat that flies 
Athwart the melancholy moon at eve. 


* * * * * * * * + 
Let not thy tale tell but of stormy sorrows ! 
She—who was late a maid, but now doth lie 
In Hymen’s bosom, like a rose grown pale, 
A sad, sweet wedded wife—why is she left 
Out of the story? Are good deeds,—great griefs, 
That live but ne’er complain—naught ? What are tears 7— 
Remorse ?—deceit ? at best weak water-drops 
Which wash out the bloom of sorrow. 

x * * * * * * * * 

Is she dead ? 

Why so shall I be—ere these Autumn blasts 
Have blown on the beard of Winter. Is she dead? 











Ay, he is dead—quite ‘dead ? The waiea sea kiss’d her, 

With its cold, white lips, and then—put her to sleep : 

She has a sand pillow, and a water sheet, 

And never turns her head, or knows ’tis morning ! 
+ * * = * * * * *” * 

Mark, when he died, his tombs, his epitaphs ! 

Men did not pluck the ostrich for his sake, 

Nor dyed ’t in sable. No black steeds were there, 

Caparisoned in woe ; no hired crowds ; 

No hearse, wherein the crumbling clay (imprison’d 

Like ammunition in a tumbril) rolled 

Rattling along the street, and silenced grief ; 

No arch whereon the bloody laurel hung ; 

No stone ; no gilded verse ;—poor common shows ! 

But tears and tearful words, and sighs as deep 

As sorrow is—these were his epitaphs ! 

Thus—(fitly graced)—he lieth now, inurned 

In hearts that loved him, on whose tender sides 

Are graved his many virtues. When they perish, 

He’s lost !—and so ’t should be. The poet’s name 

And hero’s—on the brazen book of Time, 

Are writ in sunbeams, by Fame’s loving hand ; 

But none record the household virtues there. 

These better sleep (when all dear friends are fled) 


In endless and serene oblivion. 
~ * a * * * * * * * 


But this is getting “lengthy” for an editorial. I will defer 
til our next number, Barry Cornwall’s portrait self-drawn in 


His enjoyment of literature should be mentioned || '| his songs,—a portrait that will make of him, for all true lovers 


\| of poetry who have not loved him before, a new idol of the 
imagination of the heart. N. P. W. 


THE BOUDOIR OF A BLUESTOCKING. 
Translated from the German for the New Mirror. 

Upon the open piano lay, in chaotic confusion, album leaves, 
fashionable songs, romance of George Sand, and wife of Bal- 
zac, fan and riding-whip, umbrella and fishing-rod, bracelets, 
spurs, and many other little articles, leaving us in doubt 
whether we are in the boudoir of a lady or gentleman. At 
the side of the piano, swinging to and fro in his gilded cage, 
is a pale yellow cockatoo ; at the mistress’s feet, peeps from 
the folds of her nether garments a long-haired, black-eyed 
pup, named Percy; and at the side of this group yawns a 
lion, answering to the name of Renigald. A lion? How, good 
reader, know you not what a lion is? So far as I can recall 
my knowledge of natural history, a lion is a four-footed, wild, 
savage beast, belonging to the cat-family, and is named Felis 
Leo, but not Renigald. 

I remark, most excellent reader, that you are, with regard to 
the phraseology of the modern world, some ten years behind 
the time. A lion, in the terminology of the beau monde, is a 
certain two-legged thing, of French origin—petit-maitre—mus- 
cadin—mirliflor—incroyable—élégans dandis—fashionablé 

This has existed since the glorious days of ely. The Ger- 
mans had but three terms : coxcomb—upstart—ape. In France 
and England—lion! This lion does not altogether belong to 
the cat-family, but rather to the ape tribe ; to which he bears 
a greater resemblance than to man. And how shall we know 
this lion, who bears at one and the same time a resemblance 
to man and the ape? By a hundred tokens, of which I shall 
only note the principal. A lion never wears any but the 
bright yellow glove, the which he otherwise terms gant jaune. 
A lion smokes lady cigars, and these only to the middle. A 
lion never recognizes any other perfume than Patchouly’s. A 
lion yawns more in ten minutes than another person would in a 
year ; he yawns everywhere, and at all times ; at the theatre, 
at the concert, in the ball-room, and at the table ; for yawning 
is a dominant trait of fashionable breeding. 

He is weary, i.e., satiated—blunted to all genius. The table 
has no charm for him. Love is a chimera of the brain. Thea- 
tres cause ennui; concerts leave him in doubt ; and when all 
others applaud he alone hisses, yawns, or affects to sleep. 
The only thing to which he is not wholly and completely 
blunted, and which has still a charm for him, is the gaming- 
table. L. A. Re 
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How, and for what, the poet is beloved, we attempted to 
show in the conclusion of a poem delivered before the Li- 
vonian Society of New-Haven, and intended as a tribute 
to the memory of the lamented Hillhouse. The scene is 
descriptive of one of his evening walks at sunset, through 
the noble avenues of elms in New-Haven—where we have 
often met him and paid our tribute of love and admiration 
as he passed by. 

A summer’s eve in June. The sun had shot 
A golden arrow down yon leafy aisle, 
And to his tent ee in. The dusty air 
Paraded in his glory. The bright spires, 
Like mourners who still see the lost in heaven, 
Shone in his smile as if he had not set ; 
And presently, amid his glowing track, 
Like one who came reluctant to replace 
The great light newly fled, the evening star 
S forth with timid and diminish’d ray— 

But brightened as the sun was longer gone. 

Life was a feast at this delicious hour, 

And all came forth to it. The bent old man 

Paced mney before his open door. 

The tired child, with hands cross’d droopingly, 

Sat at the threshold. Slowly passed the dame ; 

Slowly the listless scholar, sauntering back 

To his shut books unwillingly ; and low— 

Softened and low—as if the chord of love 

Were struck and harmoniz’d throughout the world, 

The hum of voices rose upon the air. 

Hush’d were the trees the while ; and voiceless lay 

The wakeful spirits in the leaves, till, lo! 

A pale youth, mingling in the throng! With light 

And airy step, and mien of such a grace 

As breathes through marble from the sculptor’s dream, 

He pass’d, and after him the stranger’s eye 

‘Turn’d with inquiring wonder. Dumb no more 

Were the invisible dwellers in the trees ; 

For, as he went, the feathery branches seem'd 

To “ syllable his name ;” and, to the ears 

Of them who met him, whispering music flew, 

Stealing their hearts away to link to his. 

“ Love him!” the old mau heard, as if the leaves 

Of his own roof-tree murmur'd it: “ Love well 

The poet who may sow your grave with flowers, 

The traveller to the far land of the Past, 

Lost to your feet forever!” Sadly lean’d 

‘The mourner at her window as he came, 

And the far-drooping elm-leaf touch’d her brow, 

And whisper'd, “ He has counted all thy tears! 

The breaking chord was audible, to him ! 

The agony for which thou, weeping, saidst 

There was no pity, for it’s throbs were dumb— 

He look’d but in thine eyes, and read it all ! 

Love him, for sorrowing with thee!” The sad child, 

Sitting alone with his unheeded grief, 

Look’d at him through his tears, and smiled to hear 

The same strange voice that talked to him in dreams 

Speak from the low tree softly ; and it said, 

“The stranger who looks on thee loves the child! 

He has seen angels like thee ; and thy sorrow 

Touches his own, as he goes silent by. 

Love him, fair child!” The poor man, from his door, 

Look’d forth with cheerful face ; and as the eye, 

The soft eye of the poet, turn’d to his, 

A whisper from the tree said, “ This is he 

Who knows thy heart is human as his own; 

Who with inspired numbers tells the world 

That love dwells with the lowly. He has made 

The humble roof a burthen in sweet song— 

Interpreted thy heart to happier men ! 

Love him! oh, love him, therefore!” The stern man, 

Who, with the tender spirit of a child, 

Walks in some thorny path, unlov’d and lone ; 

The maiden with her secret ; the sad mother, 

Speaking no more of her dishonour'd boy, 

But bound to him with all her heart-strings yet,— 

These heard the trees say, as the poet pass’d, 

“Yours is the mournful poetry of life, 

And in the sad lines of your silent lips, 

Reads he with tenderest pity! Knit to him 

The hearts he opens like a clasped book, 

And, in the honey’d music of his verse, 

Hear your dumb griefs made eloquent!” With eye 

Watchful and moist, the poet kept his way, 

Unconscious of the love around him springing; 

And when from its bent path the evening star, 

Stopp’d silently, and left the lesser fires 

Lonely in heaven, the poet had gone in, 

Mute with the many sorrows he seen ; 

And, with the constancy of starry eyes, 

The hearts he touch’d drew to him. 


WE borrow the following passage from Moncrieff’s amusing 
Anecdotes of Elliston : 


Ir has more than once been shown in these anecdotes that 
Elliston was completely the creature of impulse, and that he 
seized upon any idea likely to serve him, that chanced to 
present itself in the course of his different speculations, with 
a cy oppor. and pursued it with a perseverance that had at 
least the merit of decision, a very necessary quality in a 
manager’s character. No matter how grotesque and out of 
the way the means by which he attained his ends,if he did 
but accomplish his purpose. 

The anecdote of his smugging the narrator for the purpose 
of serving a temporary exigence, as it will illustrate the strange 
expedients he would resort to to effect any scheme he might 
have in view at the moment, though somewhat long, shall here 
be given : the more especially as a very garbled and incorrect 
version, from a third-hand relation, stole into print a few years 
since, and many very different accounts of the circumstance 
have been related by various persons in theatrical circles. The 
following detail by the narrator, who was himself the author 
smugged, as it is familiarly termed, will, however, for the first 
time place the affair in its true light. No one, it is presumed, 
will be hardy enough to doubt its authenticity, telling as it 
does so conaieela against the relator himself. 

About the year 1819, the narrator being stage-manager and 
author of Astley’s Amphitheatre, almost his first serious essay 
|in theatricals, he was, towards the conclusion of the season, 
| making his way to resume his nightly duties, after dining with 

a friend in Hatton-garden, when, halfway over Blackfriars- 
| bridge, he encountered Elliston. After a friendly greeting on 
| either side, an idea seemed suddenly to occur to the comedian. 
| “ By the by, you must walk a short way back with me, my 
| dear fellow,” said he ; “ I have something of most vital impor- 
|, tance, upon which I wish to communicate with you, and I am 
| forced this very night to proceed to Leicester, by the mail. 
| Return with me as far as the Albion, I have a few words to 
say to my friend Phipps, and then, on our way to Lombard- 
street, I will make you acquainted with the matter in question.” 

To the Albion, at the corner of Bridge-street, they accord- 
ingly repaired, where its worthy secretary, the late Warner 
| Phipps, Elliston’s fast friend during life, then resided. Leaving 

the narrator to kick his heels in an office below, the actor was 
speedily closeted with the secretary in a drawing-room above, 
as it afterwards appeared, over a bottle of the secretary’s 
Madeira, which was particularly excellent. Seven o'clock 
arrived, and so did half-past seven, the narrator literally sitting 
all the time on pins and needles, till at length it wanted but a 
quarter to eight, and he was at all risks about to make a hasty 
retreat, to fulfil his neglected duties at Astley’s, when he 
| heard Elliston gaily descending the secretary’s stairs, and the 
| moment after was seized by the arm, and hurried by the come- 
| dian towards the emporium of letters. 

“There is no time for conversation, my dear fellow,” said 
Elliston, “it will be as much as we can do to nick Lombard- 
street by eight. You know the mails start to a moment.” 

Dragged along through the crowded bustle of Ludgate-hill, 
St. Paul’s and Cheapside, they reached the Bank, almost 
breathless, as the clock struck eight, where they found the 
mail waiting for the oe t appeared, on inquiry, that 
Elliston happened on that night to be the only inside passenger. 

“ This is fortunate,” said he; “step in, and by the time we 
get to the Angel I shall have an opportunity of detailing m 
business. A ride will do you good, and you can get a lift bac 
to a by one of the short stages; they pass the bottom 
| of the New Cut on their way to the Elephant and Castle; I 
| will pay the fare.” 
|. ‘There was no refusing; Elliston lugged the narrator in, the 
| bags were brought and deposited in the boot, the door was 
| closed, the guard blew his horn, the coachman cracked his 
| whip, and the mail merrily rattled over the stones down Cheap- 
|side. And Elliston—what did Elliston do? Proceed to the 

relation of the important affair he had to communicate? No! 
|he drew a Welsh wig from his pocket, adjusted it by way of 
| nightcap on his pericranium, and very a himself 
to sleep in one corner of the mail, and in three minutes after- 











wards was most loudly snoring, to his own complete ease and 


| his companion’s discomfiture. In vain it was endeavouring to 
awake him; he snored more loudly at each fresh effort, and 
the attempt was finally resigned as hopeless. At length the 
| mail stopped at the Angel ; and the author, as the narrator will 
|now designate himsell, becoming desperate at the thought of 
‘neglecting his duty, succeeded in arousing his abductor with 
| an urgent remonstrance against the awkward situation in which 
| he was placing him, the two oy ape of Astley’s being absent, 
| the one in Paris, the other at his seat at Weybridge, and the 
| theatre left in his sole charge. 
| “ My dear fellow,” returned the comedian, “ it is dry talking, 
land I have been walking all day, and my friend Phipps s 
; Madeira was rather potent; a glass of hot brandy-and- water, 
; and J shall be quite fresh again. You must proceed with me 
a short distance further, a few minutes will suffice, and there 
‘are plenty of conveyances back.” 
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The brandy-and-water was brought and despatched, the 
mail resu its progress, and the author, very unwillingly 
yielding to Elliston’s assurances, suffered himself to con- 
tinue in it. 

“ Now, sir,” said he, as soon as they had got out of the noise 
and bustle of Islington, and were quietly and rapidly proceed- 
ve cone the Holloway-road, “ what is this important affair ? 
I shall be ruined if I do not get back to Astley’s by half-past 
nine at latest.” 

A flourish from Elliston'’s nasal organ was the only answer. 

“ Confound it!” muttered the author, “ surely he is not gone 
to sleep again.” 

Asleep, however, and that very soundly, he certainly 
appeared to be op examination. 

“ Oh, hang it, I can’t stand this Mr. Elliston,’—{a snore)— 
* sir,”—another snore—“ really—” another snore obligato. 

No answer except through the nose. 

“ Coachman, coachman ! stop, let me out !” 

The devil a bit, however, would the coachman hear, any 
more than would Elliston. Whether he had been bribed by 
the comedian or not to be deaf on this particular occasion was 
never discovered ; it was, however, more than likely to have 
been the fact. Asa broken neck was not to be hazarded by 
jumping out at the rapid rate in which the mail was then pro- 
ceeding, there was no remedy but resignation. 

“ We shall soon arrive at the end of the stage,” thought the 
author, “ and then nothing shall stop me. Return I will—I am 
determined—it's scandalous—shameful !”” 

Indulging in such reflections as these, the luckless author 
reached Barnet. 

“ Who-ho-ho! Now, Dick, bring out the prads. Let them 
go there.” 

“ Here, em let down the steps!” 

Before the author, however, had time to open the~door and 


jump out, Elliston most miraculously woke up, and began to |! 


make a profusion of excuses. 

“ Bless my soul, what can have made me so sleepy! My 
dear fellow, I really beg your pardon. Where are we? Barnet! 
Twelve miles from town already! What's thetime?”’ Here 


he drew out his watch. “ As I live, nearly half pastnine! Has || 


the London stage started for town, waiter ?” 

“ Oh lord, sir, yes, an hour ago.” 

“Unfortunate, faith! but I think you could manage to get 
there in a postchaise by a little after eleven.” 

“A little afier eleven, my dear sir!’’ cried the author in 
agony, “I shall be ruined! Why the theatre closes a little 
before eleven !” 

“ Egad, you are quite right, so it does! It will be quite 
impossible, therefore, that you can get there in time to-night. 
What's to be done? I only see one way. You must proceed 
with me. You can return the first thing in the morning. It 
cannot be of the slightest consequence, they'll never miss you 
—tell them you were in the saloon. You'll be in a plenty of 
time if you start to-morrow morning.” 

“ Now, then, all ready, sir,” said the guard, appearing made 
i for the night, his broad face rising out of a huge headland 
of cape and comforter. 

« Drive on,”’ said Elliston. 

“ But my dear sir,” said the author, asthe vehicle resumed 
its rapid course, 

“« My dear fellow, what canI do? You see it’s no fault of 
mine ; make yourself per‘ectly comfortable, everything will 
be quite right. Yaw-aw, how infernally drowsy I am. I'll 
just finish my nap, and then for business.” 

In another moment the actor was again in the arms of Mor- 
pheus, and as there seemed to be no other resource the author 
tried to follow his example, but disturbed visions of Astley’s 
being on fire, and he not there to save his MSS., the principal 
actor taken suddenly ill, and the audience tearing up the 
benches, for want of some one to make an apology, haunted 
his imagination, and rendered his getting any refreshing sleep 
quite out of the question. Stage succeeded stage, but there 
was no getting Elliston to broach the business for which he had 
thus abducted his victim. 

“ You are in for it, my dear fellow,” said the comedian, “ and 
whether I tell you now or in the morning, it will be just the 
as as I said, so make your mind easy, I will answer 
for all !” 

“ You must,” said the author, gloomily ; “‘ for hang me if I 
have more than five shillings to carry me back.” 

“Then you must go on,” said Elliston, coolly. 

And goon they did. 

Unfortunately for the author, on arriving at Northampton, 
they found the whole town in confusion. The notorious Huffy 
White having that night broken out of jail there, every vehicie 
was stopped, and the mail was detained upwards of two hours 
in the consternation of this daring convict’s escape. 

It was eight o’clock next morning before the mail reached 
Leicester, being a couple of stages beyond its usual time of 
arrival. 

Putting u 


at an inn kept by two maiden siste at 
admirers 0 


the comedian—a comfurtable ablution, with a 


cheerful breakfast, somewhat restored the author's good || 


humour, though he plainly saw there would be no chance of 
his getting back to town to be at Astley’s in time that evening. 

“ But never mind, my dear fellow,” said Elliston, “to day 
is the principal day of the great cheese fair, and to-night I take 
| my benefit, this being always the best night of the season. I 
play Job Thornbury in ‘ p> Bull.’ The afterpiece is your 
| own ‘Giovanni in London ;’ and I shall want you to take the 
| — 
| “What, sir—take the money! Surely, there are plenty of 
| people that—”” 

“None to be trusted like yourself, my dear fellow. You 

must keep it very carefully—musn’t give it up to any one, 

|now mind. You will find Leicester a very gay place to-day, 
}and I have a surprise in store for you, but of that hereaiter. 
| We will now proceed to the theatre.” 

Most of the company being old acquaintances, the author's 
| unexpected presence occasioned much greeting. A rehearsal 
|of the play had been called, between the pauses of which 
| Elliston sought a conference with his trusty treasurer and 

manager, Lee, or old Lee, as he was more generally called. 

Lee, in his turn, had then a private conference with the 

company, and the rehearsal proceeded with great spirit. 

It has been said that Elliston was to be the Job Thornbury, 
| and it may be further mentioned that he was to be supported 
| by Lee as Peregrine, Elliot as Tom Shuffleton, poor Tokely as 
| Dennis Brulgruddery, little Keeley (not then quite so great a 
man as he has subsequently become) as Dan, while the charm- 
| ing Mrs. H., then mantling with youthful beauty, and moving 
| in a halo of unconscious fascination, was to be the Mary—the 
other characters appeared to be equally well cast, as it is 
| termed. 
| ‘The earliest opportunity that occurred after the conferences 
| alluded to, old Lee tookYhe author aside, and with an air of 
| great mystery, and in a ha!lf-whisper, thus addressed him : 

“* My dear sir, you know the responsible situation I hold as 

| treasurer, and the onerous duties I have to perform in my 
official capacity as manager—Mr. Elliston tells me you are 
gving to take the money to-night—is it true ?” 

| “ He has so requested me,” answered the author. 

“Goud! Pray take care of it, and on no account part with 

|it to any one. I have my reasons, my dear sir; 1 have my 

| reasons.” 

“You may depend on me,” answered the author. 

“ Good, very good!” snorted the manager, departing seem- 
ingly much satisfied. 

Turning to quit the theatre, the author was joined by his 
old playmate and companion in boyhood, little Keeley, who, 
putting on the look of comic gravity and importance so peculiar 
to him, begged to whisper a word in confidence. 

“ Youare to take the money to-night I hear, my dear boy ?”” 
said he. 

“ Right,” returned the author. 

“T am glad of that—now, my mind is easy—take care of it, 
whatever you do. I don’t want to say ill-natured things, but 
between you and J,” dropping his voice “ our friend in the straps 
is—however, you know him as well asI do, so I shall say 
no more.’’ 

Quitting Bob, the author was joined by Elliot, who, it ap- 
| peared, had been waiting for him at the corner of the street, 
and who looked even more sharp than usual. 

“Do you take the money to-night, my dear fellow?” said 
he, in a cautious under-tone. 

“] do,” was the answer. 

“Then it’s all right! Good luck to you, take care of it! 
| You know his nibbs.” 
| The pretty Mrs. H. now came tripping through the stage- 
| door, and, in her turn, sidled up to the author. 
| You take the money to-night, I hear,’’ whispered she, with 
one of ler sweetest smiles. 

A nod of assent followed. 

“ Be sure you take care of it,” said she, with a significant 
press of the hand, gaily hastening away. f 
| All this was very mysterious—what could occasion this 
| general anxiety ? 

Proceeding down the street, the author had not gone very 
far when he was again hailed from the oppusite side of the 
way. It was by poor Tokely, who, remarking that the air was 
rather fresh, invited him into a neighbouring tavern, to take 
what he called a gum-tickler with him, (a glass of neat spirits.) 

Though not very partial to matutinal libations of this kind, 
| poor Tukely was not a man to be lightly refused in sucha 
| matter. Taking a glass of sherry, which Tokely kept in counte- 
|nance by ordering a ditto of brandy, which he immediately 
| bolted, he privately made the same inquiry as all the others 
| had done. 

“Do you take the money to-night, old fellow ?”” 

i Nothing so sure,”’ was the re; 

“Then it’s all right; but I was 








ly. 
half afraid it was all gammon. 
| Whatever you do,” said he, in a whisper, “ take care of it— 
| collar it tight—don‘t let any one get hold of it for your life. 
| Come, I must stand another anti-fogmatic on the strength of 


| this. 1 don‘t dine for this half-hour yet.” 





Though the author was not to dine fur two or three hours, 
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he declined to wet the other eye, as Tokely termed it,—much 
to his astonishment, he never having been accused of any 
neglect of that kind. : 

The author then left him, and went to join Elliston. On his 
way to the place of tryst, the same eternal question was asked 
and the same mysterious injunction given by at least a dozen 
other persons, much to the author's stultification, who could 
not conceive why everybody was so anxious to know if he 
was to take the money, and why it was thought so necessary 
to give him such strict injunctions to take care of it. 

Arriving at the inn, Elliston was found in good spirits, and 
soon the best dinner the larder of the fair hosiesses could 
furnish, and the best bottle of wine that was in their cellars, 
made the author forget Astley’s and become as animated as 
his friend, who had so unceremoniously smugged him. 

Numerous droll sallies accompanied the bottle in its circula- 
tion, till at length the hour of opening the doors called them 
to the theatre. As is not unusual with country theatres, there 
was only one pay-place at the Leicester theatre ; the visiters 
to the boxes, pit, and gallery, all paid their money to the same 
person, and received from him the several checks, which ad- 
mitted them to the different parts of the house. 

Duly installing himself in the litte box appropriated for the 

urpose, and furnished with the necessary checks, while 

lliston hurried to dress and perform, with a very particular 
parting charge to take care of the money, the author entered 
upon his office. 

It had been an unusually full fair, the town was crowded 
with visiters and strangers, and no sooner were the doors 
opened than the house was filled in every part. In less than 
half an hour there was a complete bumper, and as nearly as 
the author could calculate, he had in his different pockets (for 
he did not trust to the pay-drawer) between 801. and 901. the 
— part in country notes, being quite as much as the house 

ad ever been known to hold. 

Greatly elated at such large receipts, the author was solacing 
himself with a glass of negus, when a messenger, despatched 
by Elliston, appeared with the communication that he was ‘o 
take the money with him and immediately proceed to the 
great man behind the scenes, on some very important business, 
and that he, the messenger, would supply his place till his 
return. 

There was no disobeying the mandate ; accordingly, leaving 
a few checks in case any stragglers should insist on occupyin 
standing-room—there was no sitting-room—the author hurrie 
to learn Elliston’s pleasure. 

“ Have you got the money ?” was first the question, in a 
whisper; which, of course, was answered in the affirmative. 
“ Then take care of it—we want you now to go on for John 
Burr for us. In casting the play we have totally overlooked 
the character, and have nobody we can send on for it but 
yourself.” 

“ But, mv dear sir, I never acted in my life—I know nothing 
about John Burr—never saw the play.” 

“ You'll do capitally well,” said Elliston, with a most pro- 
voking coolness of manner; “ your scenes are all with me, 
and you can wing the part.” 

Here the author suddenly felt his hat taken off, and a paper 
cap clapped upon his head by the property-man, whilst a 
dresser very dexterously tied a shopman’s apron round his 
middle. 

“ Beautiful !” said Elliston, surveying the author; “never 
saw a better representative of John Burr in all my experience 
—there is the scrubby parish air to the life—you positively 
look as if you had been born in a workhouse !”’ 

“ Now, gentlemen, you open the scene,” said the prompter. 

“ Come on, then,” said Elliston, seizing the author by the 
arm, “I'll tell you what to say—I have just lost my daughter, 
we have a little altercation, and you may blow me up. You 
can manage to do that, can’t you ?” 

“T rather think I can, at all events I'll try,” returned the 
author, drily. 

On they went; the touching episode of the waistcoat was 
gone through ; the little altercation between master and man 
then commenced. 

“Hark ye, old Job,’”’ said the author, seizing the fair oppor- 
tunity that presented itself of having a dig at his friend, “I 
don’t deny that you were my first master, and have often 
given me employment, though you didn’t always pay me over 
well, but in this last business we are quits. Here have you 
bronght me against my wili from a comfortable place all the 
way from Lunnun here, to be money-taker in your shop, 
where I have been standing for the last two hours, as your 
customers well know, taking their notes and gold in exchange 
for your brass—ninety good pounds, I have got it all here, safe 
in._my breeches-pocket,” chinking the money. 

= eng you, by Jove!” said Elliston, delighted. “Ninety 
pounds !” 

“ Ninety pounds !”’ resounded from all the wings. 

“'Take care of it,’’ whispered Elliston. 

_ “I mean it,” muttered the author ; “ and all the return I get 
is to be | rae in this paper-cap and apron here—it’s too bad, 
and what | won't put up with.” 


“ For heaven's sake,” whispered Elliston, “don’t go on in 
this way any further; see how the audience are staring! I'll 
make it all right—you shall sup with me at the mayor’s to 
night, and to-morrow—to-morrow we'll cut the scene.” 

e public announcement of the author that there was 
ninety pounds in the house appeared to give great satisfaction 
to the actors and actresses, who were all anxiously watching 
the scene, but more particularly the lynx-eyed Lee. 

The author's part finished on the stage, he hastened to re- 
sume his post as money-taker. At the conclusion of the come- 
dy he was joined by the lessee and his manager. 

“ You have got the money safe, my dear fellow,”’ said Ellis- 
ton ; “ Lee, here, will go over the accounts with you, for I have 
pledged my word, though it is my benefit night, that I will not 
touch the receipts, or take one halfpenny of them out of the 
town with me—” 

“ Yes, yes, give me the money,” said the anxious Lee. 

“ Not now, we have no time to attend to it just at present ; 
it is sufficient that the money is got, and will be well taken 
care of, for the mayor has just sent a special invitation for all 
three of us to sup with him, and some of the most distinguished 
gentry of Leicester, to-night—he is now waiting for us—so, 
come along, for we have not a moment to lose.” 

Lee’s official consequence was touched, and he bustled on- 
| wards in all the responsible importance of his situation. Ar- 
| riving at the mayor’s house, his worship, while he very cor- 
dially greeted Elliston, appeared very much surprised at the 

resence of the author and old Lee ; he, however, very polite- 
y welcomed them, after a pompous introduction by Eiliston. 

Not to weary the reader, Elliston challenged old Lee to 
take wine with him so often during supper, and proposed his 
| health when the cloth was drawn in such eulogistic terms, 
|| that what with returning thanks, and being unused to drink 
|| champagne, about two o'clock, poor Lee was reduced to such 
| a state of intoxication, that two of the mayor's footmen were 
;| obliged to lead him home to his lodgings—without the money, 
Ht of course. 

‘| When the party at length broke up, and the author and 
| Elliston returned to the g's where they were to pass the 
| night, there was found to be but one bed; but this was got 
lover by Elliston engaging the author to write the opening 
| piece for the ensuing season at the Olympic, which was to 

e re-opened with oo splendour; Elliston easily persuad- 
jing him to sit up and commence instanter, telling him that, as 
| @ great treat, he had ordered a postchaise to be at the door at 
|seven o’clock next morning, and meant to convey him to 
| Leamington, that he might be present at an annual ball given 
| by Mrs. Elliston to her fair pupils at that fashionable spa, and 
which was to take place the following evening. 

The result of this arrangement was the first act of the after- 
wards popular “ Rochester.” 

Early the following morning & chaise bore them rapidly 
from Leicester, passing in their way poor Lee, who, scarcely 
recovered from the effects of the mayor’s champagne, was 
| groping his way to Elliston’s lodgings, and did notobserve them. 

hen they had fairly cleared Leicester, the oft-repeated 
question, “ You have got the money safe ?” was reiterated, 
and assented to for the last time. 

“Then give it me,” said Elliston; “I pledged my word, as 
| you heard, I would not touch it last evening, nor take a 

penny of it out of the town; but it is morning now, and the 
|town is at least three miles distant, so I have kept the word 
of promise to the ear, though I may have broken it to the 
hope. The money will be much better devoted to the complet- 
| ing my vast improvements at the Olympic, than it would be 
to the paying a parcel of musty arrears ut Leicester, which 
| will hereafter be duly liquidated by the novelties I shall send 
|down. ‘That buzzard Lee wouldn’t have let any persun take 
| the money, save yourself, that wasn’t a creature of his own ; 
therefure you see, my dear fellow, I was forced to borrow you 
for a short time, and now the murder’s out.” 
|. The mystery was now indeed explained. It was useless 
| being angry, and duly arriving at Leamington, the graces of 
| Mrs. Elliston’s ball fully reconciled the author to having been 
| smugged—he was not, however, to be cajoled | longer b 

| Elliston, but borrowing a couple of pounds of his little friend, 
|(Copps of the Royal Hotel,) took French leave next morning by 
the Ricssinghans coach which passed through the town, he 











reached the Belle Sauvage by six in the evening. His first 
step, of course, was to Astley’s, from which he had now been 
| absent three days. 

| Entering the stage-door, and 


assing down the stable-yard 
|to the prompt-entrance behind the scenes, his ears were sa- 
‘luted, long before he arrived there, by the mingled cry of a 
thousand voices, vociferating, “ Manager—manager—author— 
author !” 
| Alarmed beyond measure at this summons, which his great- 
est self-love had not contemplated, he oye his way through 
|the astonished performers, who thought that he had dropped 
| from the clouds, and obeyed the call; but he soon collected 
from the audience the real cause of their displeasure. 
|‘ Restore the author !—restore the author!” was the uni- 
‘versal cry. 
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It was Sloman’s benefit-night; and in order to shorten the 
Jength of the performances the actor had, in the author’s 
alienation, very unceremoniously left out three or four scenes 
of the first piece. A few words confessing that, during his 
temporary absence, some liberties had certainly been taken 
with him, but now that he had come back, he would instantly 
restore himself, at once allayed the tumult, and thus ended 
the adventure of Smugging an Author. 

It should, perhaps, be mentioned that, as Elliston had gua- 
ranteed, the Leicester arrears were ultimately duly paid, 
and that the author excused himself when any charge of col- 
lusion was afterwards sportively brought against him, by ob- 
serving that he had only done what every one had enjoined 
him to do, which was to—take care of the money ! 





WE declare, upon our corporal oath, that this is a true story. 
We declare that we know few people better than the hero. 
I: would be well for him if we knew him better still—but 
that is neither here nor there. Read and believe, and cook 
up your little moral to please yourself. 

WE got down from an omnibus in Charing-Cross. 

“ Sovereign or ha’penny?”’ said the cad, rubbing the coin be- 
tween his thumb and finger. 

“ Sovereign of course !” said B confidently, pocketing 

the change which the man had ready for the emergency in a 


bit of brown paper. fe 
It was a muggy, misty, London twilight. I was coming u 
to town from Blackheath, and in the crowded vehicle had 
chanced to encounter my compatriot B———, (call it Brown,) 
who had been lionizing the Thames Tunnel. In the course of 
conversation it came out that we were both on the town for our 


dinner, and as we were both guests at the Travellers’ Club, | 


we had pulled the omnibus string at the nearest point, and, af- 
ter the brief dialogue recorded above, strolled together down 
Pall Mall. 
As we sat waiting for our fish, one of us made a remark as 
to the difference of feel between gold and copper coin, and 
Brown, fishing in his pocket for money to try the experiment, 
discovered that the doubt of the cad was well founded, for he 
had unconsciously passed a half penny for a sovereign. 
“People are very apt to take your coin at your own valua- 
tion!” said Brown, with a smile of some meaning, “and when 
they are in the dark as to your original coinage, (as the Eng- 
lish are with regard to Americans abroad) it is as easy to pass 
for gold as for copper. Indeed, you may pass for both in a day, 


as I have lately had experience. Remind me presently to tell | 


ou how. Here comes the fried sole, and it’s troublesome talk- 
ing when there are bones to fight shy of—the ‘flow of sole’ to 
the contrary notwithstanding.”’ . . 
I will take advantage of the hiatus to give the reader a slight 
idea of my friend, as a preparation for his story. 
Brown was the “mirror of courtesy.” e was also the 


mirror of pee gee And he was the mirror of everything | 


else. He had that facility of adaptation to the society he 
was in, which made him seem born for that society and 
that only, and, without calculation or forethought—by an un- 
conscious instinct, indeed—he cleverly reflected the man and 
manners before him. The result was a popularity of a most 
varied quality. Brown was a man of moderate fortune and 
no profession. He had travelled for some years on the conti- 
nent, and had encountered all classes of Englishmen, from 
peers to green-grocers, and as he had a visit to England in pros- 
pect, he seldom parted from the most chance aquaintance with- 
outa volunteer of letters of introduction, exchange ofjaddresses, 
and similar tokensof having “ pricked through his castle wall.” 
When he did arrive in London, at last, it was with a budget like 
the postman’s on Valentine’s day, and he had only to deliver one 
letter in ascore to be put on velvet in any street or square with- 
in the bills of mortality. Sagacious enough to know that the 


tions of English society have the facility of a cat’s back, | 


da! 

feanooth enough from the head downwards) he began with a 
most noble duk du ad 
was on the dinner list of most of the patricians of May Fair. 

Presuming that you see your man, dear reader, let us come at 
once to the removal of the cloth. 

“ AsI was calling myself to account, the other day, over my 
breakfast,” said Brown, filling his glass and pushing the bottle, 
“it occurred to me that my round of engagements required 
some little variation. ‘There’s a ‘toujours perdriz,’? even 
among lords and ladies, particularly when you belong as much 
to their sphere, and are as likely to become a part of it, as the fly 
revolving in aristocratic dust on the wheel of my lord’s carriage. 
I thought perhaps I had better see some other sort of people. 

“J had, under a presse papier on the table, about a hundred 
letters of introduction—the condenined remainder, after the se- 
lection, by advice, of four or five only. I determined to cut 
this heap Tike a pack of cards and follow up the trump. 

‘John Mimpson, Esq., House of Mimpson and Phipps, Mark’s 


s had devoted me to the aquaintance of Mr. (and 


Lane, 
“The god 
probably Mrs.) John Mimpson. After turning over a deal of 


e, and at the date of his introduction to the reader | 


rubbish in my mind, I remembered that the letter had been given 
me five years before by an American merchant—probably the 
correspondent of the firm in Mark’s Lane. It was a sealed 
letter, and said in brackets on the back, ‘ Introducing Mr. 
Brown’ I had a mind to give it up and cut again, for 1 could 
not guess on what footing I was introduced, nor did I know 
what had become of the writer,—nor had I a very clear idea 
how long a letter of recommendation will hold its virtue. It 
struck me again that these difficulties rather gave it a zest, and 
I would abide by the oracle. I dressed, and, as the day was 
fine, started to stroll leisurely through the Strand and Fleet- 
street, and look into the shop windows on my way—assuring 
myself, at least, thus much of diversion in my adventure. 

“ Somewhere about two o’clock, I left daylight behind, and 
plunged into Mark’s Lane. Up one side and down the ot her 
—‘ Mimpson and Co,’ at last, on a small brass plate, set in a 
green baise door. With my unbuttoned coat nearly wiped off 
my shoulder by the strength of the — I shoved through, 
and emerged in a large room, with twenty or thirty clerks 
perched on high stools, like monkeys in a menagerie. 

“First door, right !’ said the nearest man, without raising his 
eyes from his desk, in reply to my inquiry for Mr. Mimpson. 

“T entered a closet, lighted by a slanting skylight, in which 
sat my man. 

“¢ Mr, John Mimpson 7?’ 

“¢Mr. John Mimpson !’ 

“ After this brief dialogue of accost, I produced my letter, 
and had a second’s leisure to examine my new friend while he 
|| ran his eye over the contents. He was a rosy, well condition- 
|| ed, tight-skinned little man, with black hair, and looked like a 
|| pear on a chair. (Hang the bothering rhymes !)—His legs were 
|, completely hid under the desk, so that the ascending eye began 
|| with his equatory line, and whether he had no shoulders or no 
neck, I could not well decide—but it was a tolerable smovth 
|| plane from his seat to the top curl of his sinciput. He was 
| scrupulously well dressed, and had that highly washed look 
|, which marks the city man in London—bent on not betraying 
'| his ‘ diggins’ by his complexion. 
|| “I answered Mr. Mimpson’s inquiries about our mutual 
|| friend with rather a hazardous particularity, and assured him 
| he was quite well, (I have sincé discovered that he has been 
| dead three years,) and conversation warmed between us for ten 
| minutes, till we were ready to part sworn friends. I rose to go, 
and the merchant seemed very much perplexed. 

“«*To-morrow,’ said he, rubbing the two great business 
bumps over his eyebrows,—no—yes—that is to say, Mrs. 
Mimpson,—well, it shall be to-morrow! Can you come out to 
Rose Lodge, and spend the day to-morrow 7?’ t 

“* With great pleasure,’ said I, for 1 was determined to follow 
my trump letter to extremities. 

‘“** Mrs. Mimpson,’ he next went on to say, as he wrote down 
the geography of Rose Lodge, ‘Mrs. Mimpson expects some 
friends to-morrow—indeed, some of her very choice friends— 
if you come early, you will see more of her than if you just 
save your dinner. Bring your carpet-bag, of course, and stay 
over night. Lunchat two—dine at seven. I can’t be there to 
receive you myself, but I will prepare Mrs. Mimpson to save 
you all trouble of introduction. Hampstead road. Good morn- 
ing, my dear sir.’ 

“So, Iam in for a suburban bucolic, thought I, as I regained 
daylight in the neighbourhood of the Mansion House. 

“Tt turned out a beautiful day, sunny and warm, and had 
I been sure of my navigation, and sure of my disposition to 
stay all night, I should have gone out by the Hempstead coach 
and made the best of my way, carpet-bag in hand. I went in- 
to Newman’s for a post-chaise, however, and on showing him 
the written address, was ayreeably surprised to find he knew 
Rose Lodge. His boys had all been there. 

“ Away I went through the Regent’s Park, behind the blood 
posters, blue jacket and white hat ; and, somewhere about one 
|| o'clock, mounted Hampstead Hill, and in ten minutes thence 
was at my destination. The post-boy was about driving in at 
the open gate, but I dismounted and sent him back to the inn 
to leave his horses, and then depositing my bag at the porter’s 
lodge, walked up the avenue. It was a much finer place, al- 
together, than I had expected to see. 

“ Mrs. Mimpson was in the garden. The dashing footman 
who gave me the information, led me through a superb draw- 
ing-room and out at a glass door upon the lawn, and left me 
to make my own way to the a presence. 

“It was a delicious spot, and I should have been very glad 
to ramble about by myself till dinner, but, at a turn in the 
grand-walk, I came suddenly upon two ladies. 

“T made my bow, and begged leave to introduce myself as 
‘Mr. Brown.’ 

“With a very slight inclination of the head, and no smile 
whatever, one of the ladies asked me if I had walked from 
town, and begged her companion (without introducing me to 
her) to show me in to lunch. The spokester was a stout 
and tall woman, who had rather an aristocratic nose, and 
was not handsome, but, to give her her due,she had made 
a narrow escape of it. She was dressed very showily, and 
evidently had great pretensions, but, that she was not at 
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glad to see Mr. Brown, was as apparent as was at all necessa- 
ry. As the other, and younger lady who was to accompany 
me, however, was very pretty, though dressed very plainly, 
and, had, withal, a look in her eye, which assured me she was 
amused with my unwelcome apparition, I determined, as I 
should not otherwise have done, to stay it out, and accepted her 
convoy with submissive civility—very much inclined how- 
ever, to be imprudent to somebody, somehow. 

““The lunch was on a tray in a side-room, and I rang the bell 
and ordered a bottle of champagne. The servant looked sur- 
prised, but brought it, and meantime I was getting through the 
weather and the other commonplaces, and the lady saying 
little, was watching me very calmly. I liked her looks, how- 
ever, and was sure she was not a Mimpson. 

“*Hand this to Miss Armstrong!’ said I to the footman, 
pouring out a glass of champagne. 

‘“** Miss Bellamy, you mean, sir.’ 

“]T rose and bowed, and, with as grave a courtesy as I could 
command, expressed my pleasure at my first introduction to 
Miss Bellamy—through omnes the footman! Miss Bellamy 
burst into a laugh, and was pleased to compliment my Ameri- 
can manners, and in ten minutes we were avery merry pair of 
friends, and she accepted my arm for a stroll through the 
grounds, carefully avoiding the frigid neighbourhood of Mrs. 
Mimpson. 

“ Of course I set about picking Miss Bellamy’s brains for 
what information I meson She turned out quite the nicest 
creature I had seen in England—fresh, joyous, natural and 
clever, and as I was delivered over to her bodily, by her keep- 
er and feeder, she made no scruple of promenading me ae 
the grounds till the decinlagioet—tae of the most agreeable 
hours I have to record in my travels. 

“ By Miss Bellamy’s account, my advent that day was look- 
ed upon by Mrs. Mimpson as an enraging calamity. Mrs. Mimp- 
son was, herself, fourth cousin to a Scotch lord, and the plague 
of her life was the drawback to the gentility of her parties in 
Mimpson’s mercantile acquaintance. She had married the 
little man for his money, and had thought, by living out of town, 
to choose her own society, with her husband for her only in- 
cumbrance ; but Mimpson vowed that he should be ruined in 
Mark’s Lane, if he did not house and dine his mercantile fra- 
ternity and their envoys at Rose Lodge, and they had at last 
compromised the matter. No Yankee clerk, or German agent, 
or person of any description, defiled by trade, was to be invited 
to the Lodge without a three days’ premonition to Mrs. a 
son, and no additions were to be made, whatever, by Mr. M., 
to Mrs. M.’s dinners, soirées, matinees, archery parties, su 
pers, dejeuners, tableaux,or private theatricals. This holy 
treaty, Mrs. Mimpson presumed was written ‘ with a gad of 
steel on a leaf of brass’—inviolable as her cousin’s coat of arms. 

“ But there was still ‘Ossa on Pelion.’ The dinner of that 
day had a diplomatic aim. Miss Mimpson (whom I had not 

et seen) was ready to ‘come out,’ and her mother had em- 
rked her whole soul in the enterprise of bringing about that 
debut at Almack’s. Her best card was a certain Lady s——.. 
who chanced to be passing a few days in the neighbourhood, 
and this dinner was in her honour ;—the company chosen to 
impress her with the exclusiveness of the Mimpson’s, and the 
prayer for her ladyship’s influence (to procure vouchers from 
one of the patronesses) was to be made, when she was ‘ dieted 
to their request.’ And all had hitherto worked to a charm. 
Lady S——— had accepted,—Ude had sent his best cook from 
Crockford’s—the Belgian chargé and a Swedish attaché were 
coming—the day was beautiful, and the Lodge was sitting for 
its picture, and on the very morning, when every chair at the 
table was ticketed and devoted, what should Mr. Mimpson do, 
but send back a special messenger from the city, to say that he 
had forgotten to mention to Mrs. M. at breakfast, that he had in- 
vited Mr. Brown! Of course he had forgotten it, though it 
would have been as muchas his eyes were worth to mention it 
in person to Mrs. Mimpson. 

“'To this information, which I give you in the lump, but 
which came to — in the course of rather a desultory con- 
versation, Miss Bellamy thought I had some title, from the 
rudeness of my reception. It was given in the shape of a very 


clever banter, it is true, but she was evidently interested to set i 
|| foreign society,—I wonder whether they take these rubs to be 


me right with regard to Mr. Mimpson’s good intentions in my 
behalf, and, as far as that and her own civilities would do it, 
to apologize for the inhospitality of Rose Lodge. Very kind of 
the girl—for I was passing, recollect, at a most ha’penny 
valuation. 

‘‘T had made some casual remark touching the absurdity of 
Almack’s aspirations in general, and Mrs. Mimpson’s in particu- 
ee and my fair friend, who of coutse fancied an Almack's 
tcket as much out of Mr. Brown’s reach as the horn of the 
new moon, took up the defence of Mrs. Mimpson on tiat point, 
and undertook to dazzle my untutored imagination by a picture 
of this seventh heaven—as she had h it described, for to 
herself, she freely confessed, it was not even within the limits 
of dream-land. I knew this was true of herself, and thousands 
of highly educated and charming = in England, but still, 
looking at her while she spoke, and seeing what an ornament 
she would be to any ball-room in the world, I realized, with 





more repugnance than I had ever felt before, the arbitrary bar- 
riers of fashion and aristocracy. As accident had placed me 
in a position to ‘look on the reverse of the shield,’ I determin- 
ed, if possible, to let Miss Bellamy judge of its colour with the 
same advantage. It is not often that a plebeian like myself has 
the authority to 
“ *Bid the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the stars.’ 


~ “We were near the 
in and wrote a note to Lad . (one of the lady patroness- 
es, and the kindest friend t we in England,) asking for three 
vouchers for the next ball. I had had occasion once or twice 
before to apply for similar favours, for the country-women of 
my own, passing through London on their travels, and I knew 
that her ladyship thought no more of granting them than of re- 
turning bows in Hyde Park. I did not name the ladies for 
whom the three tickets were intended, wishing to reserve the 
privilege of handing one to Miss Mimpson, should she turn out 
civil and presentable. The third, of course, was to Miss Bel- 
lamy’s chaperon, whoever that might be, and the party might 
be extended to a quartette by the ‘ Monsieur De ‘Prop’ of the 
hour—cela selon. Quite a dramatic plot—wasn’t it. 

“T knewthat Lady was not very well, and would be 
found at home by the messenger, (my post-boy,) and there was 
time enough between soup and coffee to go to London and back, 
even without the spur in his Sees 

“The bell rang, and Miss Bellamy took herself off to dress. 
I went to my carpet-bag in the bachelor quarters of the house, 
and through a discreet entretien with the maid who brought me 
hot water, became somewhat informed as to my fair friend’s 
position in the family. She was the daughter of a gentleman 
who had seen better days. ha in a retired cottage in 
the neighbourhood, and as Miss Bellamy and a younger sister 
were both very highly accomplished, they were usually asked 
to the Lodge, whenever there was company to be entertained 
with their music. 

“] was early in the drawing-room, and found there Mrs. 
Mimpson and a tall dragoon of a young lady I presumed to be 
her daughter. She did not introduce me. I had hardly achiev- 
ed my salutatory salaam when Miss Bellamy came in oppor- 
tunely, and took me off their hands, and as they addressed no 
conversation to us, we turned over music, and chatted in the 
corner while the people came in. It was twilight in the recep- 
tion room, and I hoped, by getting on the same side of the ta- 
ble with Lady S: . (whom I had the honour of knowing,) 
to escape recognizance till we joined the ladies in the drawing- 
room after dinner. As the guests arrived, they were formally 
introduced to Miss Mimpson by the mother, and everybody 
| but myself was formally presented to Lad , the ex- 
ception not noticeable of course, among thirty people. Mr. 
Mimpson came late from the city, possibly anxious to avoid a 
skirmish on the subject of his friend Brown, and he entered the 
room barely in time to hand Lady S in to dinner. 

_ tactics were ably seconded by my unconscious ally. I 
placed myself in such a position at table, that, by a little man- 
agement, I kept Miss Bellamy’s head between me and Lady 
S , and my name was not so remarkable as to draw atten- 
tion to me when called on to take wine with the peccant spouse 
of the Scotch lord's cousin. Meantime I was very charming- 
ly entertained—Miss Bellamy not having, at all, the fear of Mrs. 
Mimpson before her eyes, and apparently finding the Yankee 
supercargo, or cotton clerk, or whatever he might be, quite 
worth trying her hand upon. The provender was good, and 
the wine was enough to verify the apocrypha—at least for the 
night,—‘ a man remembering neither sorrow nor debt’ with such 
glorious claret. 

“ As I was vis-a-vis to Miss eae and only two plates re- 
moved from her mother, I was within reach of some syllable or 
some civility, and one would have thought that good-breeding 
might exact some slight notice for the devil himself, under one’s 
own roof by invitation ; but the large eyes of Miss Aurelia and 
| her mamma passed over me asif I had on the invisible ring 
|of Gyges. I wonder, by the way, whether the ambitious 
| youths who go to London and Paris with samples, and come 
| Back and sport ‘the complete varnish of a man’ acquired in 


7 window of the library, and I stepped 





| part of their polishing ! 

“The ladies rose and left us, and as 1 had no more occasion 
to dodge heads or trouble myself with humility, I took Lady 
S ’s place atold Mimpson’s right hand, and was immedi- 
ately recognized with great empressement by the Belgian chargé, 
who had.met me ‘ very often, in very ble society.’ Mimp- 
son stared, and evidently took it for a bit of lummery ora mis- 
take, but he presently stared again, for the butler came in with 
a coronetted note on his silver tray, and the seal side up, and 
and presented it to me with a most defferential bend of his white 
coat. 1 felt the vouchers within and pocketed it without open- 
ing, and we soon after rose and went to the drawing-room for 
our coffee. 

“ Lady S——— sat with her back to the door, besieged by 
Mrs. Mimpson ; and at the piano, beside Miss Bellamy, who 
was preparing to play, stood one of the loveliest young crea- 
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tures possibly to fancy. A pale and high-bred looking lady in 
widow's weeds sat near them, and I no difficulty in — 
out who were the two after-dinner additions to the pone 
joined them, and was immediately introduced by Miss Bella- 
my to her mother and sister, with whom, (after a brilliant duet 
by the sisters) I strolled out upon the lawn for an hour—for it 
was a clear night, and the moon and soft air almost took me 
back to Italy. And, (perhaps by a hint from Miss Bellamy,) I 
was allowed to get on very expeditiously in my acquaintance 
with her mother and sister. 

“ My new friends returned to the drawing-room, and as the 
adjoining library was lighted, I went in and filled up the blank 
vouchers with the names of Mrs. Bellamy and her daughters. 
1 listened a moment to the conversation in the next room. ‘The 
subject was Almack’s, and was discussed with great animation. 
) , who seemed to me trying to escape the trap they 
had baited for her, was quietly setting forth the difficulties of 
procuring vouchers, and recommending to Mrs. Mimpson not 
to subject herself to the mortification of a refusal. Old Mimp- 
son backed up this advice with a stout approval, and this 
brought Mrs. Mimpson out ‘ horse and foot,’ and she declared 
that she would submit to anything, do anything, give anything, 
rather than fail in this darling object of her ambition. She 
would feel under eternal, inexpressible obligations to any friend 
who would procure, for herself and daughter, admission for but | 
one night to Almack’s. 

“ And then came in the sweet voice of Miss Bellamy, who | 
‘knew it was both wrong and silly, but she would give ten 
years of her life to goto one of Almack’s balls, and in a long con- 
versation she had had with Mr. Brown on the subject that 
morning’— 

“*Ah! interrupted Lady S , ‘if it had been the Mr. 
Brown, you would have had very little trouble about it.’ 

“* And who is the Mr. Brown?’ asked Mrs. Mimpson. 

“*The pet and protege of the only lady patroness I do not 
visit,” said Lady S , ‘and unluckily, too, the only one who 
thinks the vouchers great rubbish, and gives them away with- 
out thought or scruple.” 

“ At that moment I entered the room. 

“*Good heavens!’ screamed Lady S———, ‘is that his | 
ghost?) Why, Mr. Brown!’ she gasped, giving me her hand | 
very cautiously, ‘do you appear when you are talked of like—| 
like—like—’ 

“¢ Like the devil? No! ButI am here in the body, and | 
very much at your ladyship’s service,’ said I, ‘ for of course you 
are going to the duke’s to-night, and soam I. Will you take 
me with you, or shail my po-chay follow where I belong—in | 
your train ?” | 

“*T Il take you, of course,’ said her ladyship rising, ‘ but first 








about these vouchers. You have just come, and didn’t hear our || 


discussion. Mrs. Mimpson is extremely anxious that her daugh- | 
ter should come out at Almack’s, and I a to say, the 
moment before you entered, that you were the very person to 
procure the tickets from Lad How very odd that you | 
should come in just then! But tell us—can you?’ 

“ A dead silence followed the question. Mrs. Mimpson sat) 


going into the whole of his troubles; but I see no means of 
extricating him. 1 do not remember a case of so much con- 
firmed and regular ill-fortune as that of Theodore Carteret, 
and yet he started with average prospects. 

Carteret is the youngest of three sons, and was educated 
with a view to his becoming a surgeon. He has talents; 
but there is an over-sensitiveness, in which pride has no 
small share, which prevents his turning his powers to anything 
like a fair account. He passed the examinations with credit, 
I am told; and this is likely, because his success in such mat- 
ters must have been owing to his own almost unaided exer- 
tions, and independent of the assistance of others. But he is 
fuolish enough to imagine that he can carry out this principle 
of independence in his career through life, as if we were not 
all dependent on one another, and could unlink ourselves from 
the great chain at pleasure. Carteret had a little money from 
his father, and was entitled to a little in reversion under an 
aunt's will. He established himself in a house, which he 
furnished with the first, and then sold the reversion to subsist 
upon the produce. Then was his time to push his fortunes, 
to make himself known among the whole ot his father’s con- 
nexions, many of whom are influential, and, by constant assi- 
duity, to keep himself in the eye of the world. But no; his 
pride revolted at the idea of anything like “ canvassing ;” he 
felt that his own talent and knowledge of his profession de- 
served that he should be sought by patients, and he chose to 
wait until it was their pleasure to seek him. A man’s friends 
will do much for him, but not unless he appear to be doing 
something for himself; and, by degrees, Curteret’s acquaint- 
ances grew cold. Another chance was afforded him—the sur- 
geonship to the dispensary of the parish, in which his family 
had resided for years, became vacant, and, upon the sugges- 
tion of some of his relations, Carteret announced himself as a 
candidate. The kindness of his father’s friends partially re- 
vived, and three or four of them (among them Ladensby, the 
magistrate, a capital man for such a work) set vigorously to 
work for him. But Carteret’s evil genius again prevailed ; and 
while the young man’s friends were moviug heaven and earth 
to ensure hie election, he was as cold and listless as if the 
situation were his right, instead of a prize tobe won. The 
suburban gentry like to be courted, and the minority upon 
whom the candidate called were offended at his shyness and 
reserve ; while the majority of the subscribers never saw him 
at all. The consequence was, that one of his rivals was 
triumphantly elected,—a man about his own age, with not a 
quarter of his talents—a man, wo, against whom there was a 
| very current anecdote, which described bim as having been 
| in the habit, not of weighing calomel when administering it— 
| to the poor, but of measuring it on the tip of the spatula. Car- 
teret would have walked through the fiercest storm to the re- 

: ey patient that her child had not 
| taken half a grain of rhubarb more than was expedient. His 
| pride, so far, was of the right order. Then Carteret, havin 
| lost his election, determined to marry; which, as a pon | 





| motest hovel to satisfy a 


|| rule, is, in a medical man, a prudent resolve. But the wife he 


| selected was a pretty, and, I believe, a good girl,but the daughter 


with her eyes on the floor, the picture of dismay and mortifica- || Of a broken-down tradesman, who could not only not give her 
tion. Miss Mimpson blushed and twisted her handkerchief, || ® shilling, but whom, with his vulgar wife, Carteret was forced 


and Miss Bellamy looked at her hostess, half amused and half 
distressed. 

“IT handed the three vouchers to Miss Bellamy, and begged 
her acceptance of them, and then turning to Lady_S ‘ 
without waiting for a reply, regretted that, not having had the 
pleasure of being presented to Mrs. Mimpson, I had not felt 
authorized to include her in my effort to oblige Miss Bellamy. 
“ And what with old Mimpson’s astonishment, and Lady 
Ss ‘si Jiate tact in covering, by the bustle of depart- 
ure, what she did not quite understand, though she knew it was 
some awkward contre temps or other, I found time to receive 
Miss Bellamy’s thanks, and get permission from the mother to 
call and arrange this unexpected party, and in ten minutes | 
was on my way to London with Lady S , amusing her 
almost into fits with my explanations of the Mimpson mystery. 

“Lady S was to be still at Hampstead for a few days, 
and, at my uest, she called with me on the Bellamy’s, and 
invited the aa up to town. Rose Bellamy, the younger, is 
at this moment one of the new stars of the season according] 
and Miss Bellamy and I carry on the war, weekly at yee 5 
and nightly at some wax-light Paradise or other, and Lady 





S——-— has fallen in love with them both, and treats them like | 


daughters. 

“So 

sons, | turned out a sovereign to the Bellamy’s. 
“ Pass the bottle !” 


N. P. W. 

Here is a passage from the diary of a late solicitor, containing 
a story of every-day life: 

A painful scene with poor Carteret. He came to my house 


this morning before 1 was up, and waited for me. His imme- 
diate business was, to bring me the copy of a writ with which 


ys) 
8, 


you see, though I passed fora ha’penny with the Mimp- 


| to exclude from his house. The only reason for his choosing 


| such a partner was, I solemnly believe, the fovlish joke of two 
\|Or three young men of his acquaintance, who, in a wanton 
| freak, contrived to produce an exchange of a couple of notes 
| between Theodore Carteret and Miss Williamson, and then 
| talked about the affair as a love-business. As soon as Carteret 
i found that Mary Williamson’s naine was being used in con- 
|| nexion with his own, he called upon her parents to explain, 


'| and thereby put into their vulgar heads an idea which they 


|| had never thought of entertaining. They affected to be deep- 
‘| ly hurt; and the cunning mother, especially, managed matters 
| so well, (the intriguing talent of low-bred women is wonder- 
| ful,) that Theodore’s sensilive nature prompted him to make 
| the most complete amends. I do not think that, had the daugh- 
|| ter been of the same order of mind and manners as her 
|| rents, he would have been so far deluded, but she had passed 
| very little of her life at home, and was, if ill-educated, pretty 
||and gentle; and, in short, after a very few visits, Carteret 
married Miss Williamson, and, in a fortnight afterwards, fur- 
| bade her father and mother to cross his threshold. Now, it 
seems to me, that a man who can be thus entrapped had better 
hang himself out of the way, for fear of worse consequences ; 
|}and { tremble lest poor Carteret should be driven to some such 
| remedial or preventive measures. 
Since his marriage—that is, for the last three years—he has 
|| had a child a year, and, I should think, a patient in about the 
|| same ratio. How he has contrived to keep body and soul to- 
| gether during that time had been a mystery tome. By the 
'' strictest economy he had made the purchase-money for his re- 
H Version (miserably little it was, but then the buyer was a de- 
|| cidedly pious man, who attended chapel three times every 
poring last a long time ; but, at length, the last sulitary sove- 
reign disappeared. Then he began to dispose of his furniture, 
which had been originally expensive, and ruinous sacrifices 


he had been served last night, and he took the opportunity of: he made. Poor Mary clung sadly to her piano, the only arti- 
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cle added since the marriage, but it was obliged to be sold for 
a third of its price, when it had actually been improved by 
use. A little jewelry, very little, which had belonged to Car- 
teret’s mother, had preceded the instrument; for he would 
have sacrified any thing of his own before causing pain to his 
wife. But everything that was saleable vestdaal at last, the 
meagre show of furniture necessary to keep up appearances 
only excepted. Then Carteret contrived to obtain a few 
pounds by the secret sale of some drawings which he made, 
and in executing which he was clever; but the demand soon 
ceased, and with it the pay. In despair, and with flushed brow | 
and nervous hand, he sat down hurriedly to compose articles | 
for the press, but the very frame of mind in which he at: | 
tempted such work disqualified him for it,and every paper was | 
rejected. 
One “lift” more occurred, and when it came Theodore | 
wondered he had never thought of it before. He was now in 
a state of distress of which no man, no husband, no father | 
who has not undergone the dreadful ordeal, can form an idea. | 
Born and bred a gentleman, he was forced, while penury was | 
eating out his very heart, to preserve the exteriour and habits | 
of a gentleman. And here comes the terrible trial, compared 
to which the mere negation of luxuries to the lower class—| 
overty in humble life—is a fate of happiness. ‘The pauper | 
| ots if by the wages of work, or by the pawnbroker’s ad- | 
vance upon his coat, he can procure for himself and family the | 
day’s food and the night’s bed, has no cares to render the one | 
loathsome, the other sleepless. He has no position—no eyes | 
are looking upon him—no one but himself cares whether the | 
pledged coat be redeemed on Saturday night or not—or | 
whether the meal to-day is to be succeeded by the meal to- | 
morrow. He is to all practical interests an ephemeral, and | 
shares the ephemeral’s recklessness. But it is the pale and | 
careworn, but bland and well-dressed gentleman, who may | 
have dined off a lettuce, but must have no shabby mark on! 
his garments, whose feverish nights of nervousness can scarce- | 
ly.be called a relief to the grinding, wasting hours of his ha- | 
rassed day—he is the real object of compassion, he whose 
jong and fearful struggle it is that you may think him easy and 
happy. 
| ll said, that at this moment “ a lift’’—one of those lifts | 
which may be a man’s salvation, but are more often his ruin— 
was affurded to Theodore Carteret. An extravagant, but kind- | 
hearted acquaintance happened to meet him as he was going, | 
with a hopeless heart, one drizzly. morning, to make another | 
attempt at the sale of some of his drawings. Messrs. Blacker- | 
man, the respectable firm to whom he had disposed of a few | 
of his works, had repeatedly assured him, that however wil- | 
ling they might be to purchase his sketches, whose merit they | 
admitted, the state of trade forbade their laying out a single gui- | 
nea upon mere speculation. And yet he had resolved upon | 
again trying them—what if one of their patrons had seen and | 








forty pounds to his friend, and went off with the rest to Made- 
moiselle Isoline. That day Mary Carteret and her children 
dined better than they had dined for many weeks. 

_ But a sequel came : the three months for which the bill was 
given soon ge sop and Carteret was precisely in his former 
position. In the meantime, Isoline was tired of the cottage 
ornée, and resolved to go to Paris. Fred. Alarum resolved to 
follow her, having long since utterly forgotten, if he had ever 
troubled himself to remember, when the bill became due. 
Carteret, whom Fred. had neglected to apprise of his depar- 
ture, became wild, and as the day approached, he wrote letter 
upon letter to his friend, and the holder of the bill, to beg the 
one to do something, the other nothing. The Jetters were 
equally neglected, and at nine o’clock last night a dirty attor- 
ney’s clerk sneaked his way into Carteret’s parlour, where he 
was sitting with his pretty and pale wife, and “served” him 
with the document which brought him to me : it was a copy 
rd a writ for two hundred pounds the debt, and two guineas 
the costs. 


en nnn een 


THE QUADROON. 


Say they that all beauty lies 
In the paler maiden’s hue ? 
Say they that all softness flies, 
Save from eyes of April blue? 
Arise thou, like a night in June, 
Beautiful Quadroon ! 


Come,—all dark and bright, as skies 
With the tender starlight hung! 
Loose the Love from out thine eyes ! 
Loose the Angel from thy tongue ! 
Let them hear Heaven's own sweet tune, 
Beautiful Quadroon! 


Tell them—Beauty (born above) 
From no shade nor hue doth fly : 
All she asks is Mind, is Love, 
And both upon thine aspect lie,— 
Like the light upon the moon, 
Beautiful Quadroon ! 


JOTTINGS. 
Tue lighthouse near Caldwell’s Landing is seen to great ef- 


|| fect by the passenger in the evening boat from New-York to 





admired some of his other works—what if they had received 
an order for such things from Lady Bloomington’s album— | 
why detail the sickly ‘“* chances” which haunt the mind under 
such circumstances. But on his way, Carteret encountered 
Fred. Alarum, and never fell the first whispers of confessed 
love upon the ear of the ardent and trembling wooer with half 
the sweetness that Theodore found in Alarum’s salutation. | 

“ Old fellow, you look shady. I was thinking of you this 
morning. I say, how hard it is to get hold of tin in these d 
don’t you find it so?” 

“T do not think there can be two opinions about that, Fred.” | 

“No, be hanged if there can. But, however, look here; | 
I'm in a mess—but that’s nothing new, you'll say—I must get | 
out of it, though—there’ll be some novelty in that. I must, for | 
I wouldn't leave England—that is to say, a lodging opposite a | 
certain house in —— street—at this moment, no, not for the! 
salvation of mankind. Now, I’ve found a fellow—a Jew, you | 
know—at least he’s not a Christian—who is going to do a bill | 
for me for a hundred and fifty. Don’t laugh ; I mean to pay it | 
some day. It just came into my head that you might find | 
thirty or forty pounds convenient for a little while ; and if you | 
like to join me in the bill, we'll make the old fellow make it a | 
couple of hundred, and the thing’s done.” 

Such, Cartaret told me, was the way in which a proposal, 
which at the moment he thouglit the most pleasant he ever 
heard, was made to him. It is true that, upon inquiry, the 
gold was considerably rubbed off the gingerbread, for he found 
from Fred. that the “consideration” for this two hundred 
pound bill would, upon the usual terms at which the lender 
did business, amount to one hundred and twenty pounds. 
“ But I must have money,” said Alarum, “ for Mademoiselle 
Isoline swears she will have a cottage ornée for a month, or re- 
turn to France directly.” “ And I must have money,”’ thought 
poor Theodore, “for Mary declares that eating meat but 
three times a week is a privation she hardly knows how to 
ll 

So the bill for two hundred pounds was given, and one hun- 
dred and eighteen pounds, eleven shillings (there was a claim 
made by the lender against Alarum for one pound seven shil- 


ad | 


Newburgh. Leaving the city at five in the summer after- 
{noon, she makes the intervening forty miles between that 
| hour and twilight; and while the last tints of the sunset are 
still in the sky, the stars just beginning to twinkle through the 
glow of the west, the bright light of this lofty beacon rises up 
| over the prow of the boat, shining apparently on the very face 
|of the new-starred heaven. As he upproaches, across the 
smooth and still purpled mirror of the silent river is drawn a 


} long and slender line of light, broken at the foot of the beacon 


by the wild shrubbery of the rock on which it stands ; and as 
| he rounds the point, and passes it, the light brightens and looks 
clearer against the darker sky of the east, while the same 
cheering line of reflection follows him on his way, and is lost 
to sight as he disappears among the mountains. 

The waters of the river at this point were the scene of the 
brief and tragic drama enacted so fatally to poor André. Four 
or five miles below stands Smith’s house, where he had his 
principal interview with Arnold, and where the latter commu- 
nicated to him his plans for the delivery of West Point into 
the hands of the English, and gave him the fatal papers which 
proved his ruin. 

At Smith’s house Mrs. Arnold passed a night on her way to 
join her husband at West Point, soon after he had taken com- 
mand. ‘The sufferings of this lady have excited the sympathy 
of the world, as the first paroxysms of her distress moved the 
kind but firm heart of Washington. There seems to have 
arisen a doubt, however, whether her long and well-known 
correspondence with André had not so far undermined her pa- 
triotism, that she was rather inclined to further than impede 
the treason of Arnold ; and consequently could have suffered 
but little after Washington generously made every arrange- 





lings on some old account, which the latter declared to be all 


gammon, but paid it) was handed to Fred., who transferred! 





ment for her to follow him. In the “ Life of Aaron Burr,” 
lately published, are some statements which seem authentic 
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on the subject. It is well known that Washington found Mrs. 
Arnold apparently frantic with distress at the communication | 
her husband had made to her the moment before his flight. La- 
fayette, and the other officers in the suite of the commander- 
in-chief, were alive with the most poignant sympathy ; and a 
passport was given her by Washington, with which she im- 
mediately left West Point to join Arnold in New-York. On 
her way she stopped at the house of Mrs. Prevost, the wife of 
a British officer, who subsequently married Colonel Burr. 
Here “ the frantic scenes of West Point were renewed,” says 
the narrative of Burr's biographer, “ and continued so long as 
strangers were present. As soon as she and Mrs. Prevost 
were left alone, however, Mrs. Arnold became tranquillized, 
and assured Mrs. Prevost that she was heartily sick of the 
theatrics she was exhibiting. She stated that she had corres- | 
ponded with the British commander; that she was disgusted | 
with the American cause, and those who had the management 
of public affairs ; and that, through great persuasion and un- | 
ceasing perseverance, she had ultimately brought the general | 
into an arrangement to surrender West Point to the British. | 
Mrs. Arnold was a gay, accomplished, artful, and extravagant | 
woman. There is no doubt, therefore, that, for the purpose of 
acquiring the means of gratifying her vanity, she contributed 
greatly to the utter ruin of her husband, and thus doomed to 
everlasting infamy and disgrace all the fame he had acquired 
as a gallant soldier, at the sacrifice of his blood.” 

It is not easy to pass and repass the now peaceful and beau- 
tiful waters of this part of the Hudson, without recalling to 
mind the scenes and actors in the great drama of the revolu- 
tion, which they not long ago bore on their bosom. The busy 
mind fancies the armed guard-boats, slowly pulling along the 
shore ; the light pinnace of the Vulture plying to and fro on 
its errands of conspiracy ; and not the least vivid picture to 
the imagination, is the boat containing the accomplished, the 
gallant Andre and his guard, on his way to his death. It is 
probable that he first admitted to his own mind the possibility 
of a fatal result, while passing this very spot. A late biogra- 
pher of Arnold gives the particulars of a conversation between 





| 





Andre and Major Tallmadge, the officer who had him in cus- || 


tody, and who brought him from West Point down the river to 
Tappan, the place of his subsequent execution. 

“ Before we reached the Clove,” (a landing just below the 
beacon) “* Major Andre became very inquisitive to know my 
opinion as to the result of his capture. When I could no 
longer evade his importunity, I remarked to him as follows :— 
‘I had a much-loved classmate in Yale College, by the name 
of Hale, who entered the army in 1775. Immediately after 
the battle of Long Island, Washington wanted information 
respecting the strength of the enemy. Hale tendered his / 
services, went over to Brooklyn, and was taken, just as he 
was passing the outpost of the enemy on his return.’ Said I, 
with emphasis, ‘Do you remember the sequel of this story ?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Andre, ‘he was hanged asa spy. But you surely 
do not consider his case and mine alike?’ I replied, ‘ Yes, 
precisely similar, and similar will be your fate.’ He en- 
deavoured to answer my remarks, but it was manifest he was 
more troubled in spirit than I had ever seen him before.’ ” 

Sconcia’s “ Preceptor for the Pianoforte,” just published by 
Christman, of this city, is a curious and valuable work. Mr. 
Sconcia is a thorough musician, and he has compiled the edi- 
tion before us with much labour and a clear understanding of 
the beautiful science of which it treats. Mr. S. is also the 
author of a valuable scientific work, entitled “ An Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Singing,” which is universally popular 
among the profession. 

The Messrs. Appleton have sent us a volume of delicious 
poetry, entitled the “ Wife of Leon” and other metrical effu- 
sions, by two sisters of the west. We know nothing of these 
delightful authors beyond their writings ; but that they are 
gifted, true-hearted, and accomplished girls, is apparent in 
every line of their beautiful productions. The west has cause 
to be proud of these sweet “ sisters,” and so has the country, 
to whose literary stores the volume before us is a graceful and 
valuable contribution. If this is the authors’ first appearance | 





It 


|| work ! 


} 


in print, it is the most favourable one we have ever witnessed 
| in our whole editorial career, and we shall place the book in 
| our library, on the same shelf with the works of Mrs. Hemans, 
| to be referred to frequently in hours stolen from severer du- 
ties. The Messrs. Appleton—ever 
(“‘ the first true merit to defend— 
His praise is lost who wait till all commend——’’) 


deserve the thanks of the public for the elegant edition of the 
poems before us. 

We copy, as usual, a few items from the Nat. Intelligencer : 

I saw two very distinguished gentlemen sitting vis-a-vis at 
the Astor House table a day or two since—striking exceptions 
| both to the physique of the climates from which they several- 
jly come. The Hon. Mr. Choate, of Massachusetts, was one, 
with his pale but intellectual countenance, and Judge Wayne 
was the other, as glowing a specimen of rosy health and vigour 
as ever came from the more florescent nurture of the north. It 
is painful to see the precious accumulation of a great mind’s 
treasure entrusted to so fragile a casket as ill health, and the 
contrary is proportionably agreeable. Judge Wayne is at 
present at West Point. 

It is a pretty literal fulfilment of the penalty of Adam‘s 
transgression to do more than breathe to-day, and I have chop- 
ped down and chopped up many a tree of twice my age with 
half the “sweat of the brow” brought out by the harnessing 
of this first sentence togrammar. A gentleman is walking up 
Broadway fanning himself as I look out of the window. The 
omnibus horses drip. What an Eden would come about again 
(for me at least) if this penitential sweat would trickle itself 
into these inky traceries without the medium of brain and finger- 
One would be almost content to become a black man 
to facilitate the miracle. 

Three successive boys have gone under my window, whist- 
ling “Dance, boatman, dance!” The air is one that sticks 
in the popular memory, and, like some other of these negro 
| melodies, it is probably susceptible of transmutation into a gem 
|of music. I have recorded somewhere else a remark Moore 
| once made in my presence, that one of the most pathetic of his 
songs stole its air from a merry ballad of Spain, representing a 
girl complaining of the wind’s blowing her petticoats about, 
and the change in its character was effected by only playing 
itslower. No song was ever more popular in this country 
than “On the lake where droop’d the willow,” which was a 
transfer of the negro song “ As I was a gwyin down shin-bone 
alley.” Horn, who adapted it to a pathetic song by Morris, 
took his hint from the pathos with which a black boy at 
Natchez sang one of the songs peculiar to his race and region. 
“The Northern Refrain,” another very popular song by Mor- 
ris and Horn, is based upon the carol of the sweeps in New- 
York city. Mr. Horn says that “God save the King” was 
taken from an air sung about the streets of London, and that 
“ Di tanti palpiti’? was suggested to Rossini by hearing a fish- 
woman sing it in the market while attending her stall. “The 
Marseillaise” had an origin equally obscure. The first at- 
tempt to dissociate these airs from their ludicrous words creates 
}asmile, of course, but it is surprising how quickly the better 
| clothing of music throws its long worn beggar-rag into forget- 
fulness. Horn relates in one of his prefaces that when Mrs. 

Horn commenced singing before an audience, “ Long time 
| ago,” with a serious air, there was a general smile ; but when 
the song was ended she left her auditors with tears in their 

There is no end to tracing back to their origin airs that 
| are afloat among a people, and if Moore’s melodies are built upon 
|“Trish airs,’ without going back to Milesian imagination, 
' these negro melodies may be called American, without giving 
credit to Guinea or Timbuctoo. I should think it worth a 
composer’s while to travel leisurely in the south, and bring 
away all the melodies that inhabit the banjo of the slave, and 
better still worth Morris's while to devote his singular tact and 
delicacy of taste and ear to the clothing them with appropriate 
poetry. He has been so successful in the attempts he has 
already made, that the warrant is good. 

A German gentleman, residing at the Astor House, has 
translated for me an account of a visit to Frederika Bremer. 





| 





| 
| eyes. 
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by the Countess Von Hahn-Hahn, and a few of its more per- 
sonal particulars will not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
Intelligencer. The countess is a celebrated person in the 
fashionable world, and has just published her travels in 
Sweden. She found Miss Bremer at a small country estate 
near Stockholm, where she resides with her mother and a 
younger sister. She says :—I had formed some idea about 
her person from her books. I figured to myself 4 quiet, serious 
person, with some humoristic touches. I found her indeed 
thus in reality, with an addition of an extraordinary degree of 
sweetness in all her bearing.’ “I was offered a promenade. 
I preferred to remain in the house though passionately fond of 
nature, open air, walking. All the attraction for me was here 
within—everything so pleasant, so comfortable! I could com- 
prehend how ‘ Home’ here could be made so attractive. I de- 
sired Miss Frederika to show me her own room. It was ar- 
ranged with the greatest simplicity—almost a cell. It would 
not do for me at all. Besides, it was a corner-room, with win- 
dows on two sides—consequently a double supply of light. 
There were three square tables, covered with books, papers, 
and writing-materials ; a sofa in a severe style, (I mean one 
that coolly and merely invites you to sit down without lolling, 
which is my favourite position.) On the walls there were 
several pictures. ‘ This is a genuine Teniers, but I know you 
will not like it,’ she said, laughing, pointing to a beautiful little 
picture of a countryman filling his pipe. I answered honestly, 
‘no!’ and in general I found that I said ‘no’ when she said 
‘yes.’ Such a difference of opinion is only disagreeable 
when you have a dislike to a person. I tried to persuade her 
to make a voyage to Italy. We would go together. But she 
would not. She does not like travelling. She thinks that one 
may soon become overpowered, carried away, get confused— 
and what to do with all these foreign impressions! I said, 
‘you will soon conquer them—that is just the pleasantest 
thing, I think.’ She still took a lively interest in all I told her 
of foreign countries, what I had seen, and what I had written 
I was naturally well pleased at this. Our con- 
versation was carried on in French and German. She ex- 
pressed herself with great simplicity and decision. She has 
beautiful thinking eyes, a clear, firm, I may almost say, a solid 
forehead, under which the strongly-delineated eyebrows move 
very much when she speaks. ‘I'his becomes her very much, 
particularly when an idea labours to shape itself into words. 
She has a light and small figure, and was dressed in black silk. 
In the parlour there were two large book-cases. Miss Bremer 
paints beautifully in miniature, and she has a collection of 
heads done by herself, to which was added mine. I generally 
get sleepy when sitting to artists; therefore I do not like to 
have my picture taken, as it hurts my vanity that all my por- 
traits look so i ly sheepish! This time, however, the 
sitting went better off, for the Countess Rosen was singing 
the whole time, with her fine voice, some beautiful Swedish 
songs.” 

By this extract the Countess Hahn-Hahn herself seems a 
nice natural creature enough. 


I have been pleased to find that I rather under than over- 
coloured my slight description of Mr. Weir's picture for the 
Rotunda The Bostonians have received it with a full mea- 
sure of enthusiasm; and Mr. Weir has himself returned to 
West Point, laden not merely with bountiful commendations, 
but with employment for years in commissions for pictures. 
He will, probably, realize a small fortune from the exhibition 
alone, of his great painting in the different cities ; and, alto- 
gether, this is the best exemplification that has occurred in my 
time, of the policy (to say no more) of a faithful discharge of 
a commission, which, because entrusted literally to conscience 
and honour, may be slighted with impunity. Mr. Weir, I un- 
derstand, has not yet drawn the price of his picture from the 
treasury, intending to lay it by as an investment for his chil- 
dren, unconscious, probably, how much they will value the 
father’s glory invested in the picture. On it the painter has 
flung his soul prostrate ; and there is a circumstance connect- 
ed with its working upon his mind while painting it which I 
do not feel quite at liberty to mention here, but which will be 


about them. 

















a thread of the purest gold to weave into the mingled woof of 
his posthumous biography. By the first of October, I under- 
stand, we are to have a view of the “ Embarcation” in New- 
York. 

I was among the liquesced victims of the Buffalo-hunt at 
Hoboken, and gathered little to compensate me for “ larding 
the lean earth’’ of the Messrs. Stevens, except a strong impres- 
sion of the peculiar good nature of a republican crowd. As our 
down-laden ferry-boat reached the shore, another one, heavily 
overfreighted, was starting to return. Some one on our wheel- 
house inquired in a stentorian voice, “how did you like it?” 
and was answered by the five hundred disappointed and 
roasted dupes with a general shout of good-natured laughter. 
The Courier estimates the crowd at twenty or thirty thousand, 
and certainly the whole Jersey side was black with people— 
all feeling humbugged and laughing merrily. I thought I 
would ride up to the ground to see the embroidery of so many 
moving figures on the green meadows, and this was a fine 
sight. The lasso-rider, in a fantastical costume, was galloping 
hard after his shadow, tossing his long rope into the air; and 
and one of the buffaloes was quietly munching a hollyhock in 
the small enclosure of an Irish cabin on the roadside. The 
rest of the herd, I was told, had made their escape to the 
woods, offering the proprietor a real hunt for a sham. The 
morning papers give accounts of some serious accidents during 
the day. 

The copyright club is organized with a most active and ef- 
ficient secretary in Mr. Mathews, and there has been a gene- 
ral summoning of aid and counsel. Bryant, the high-priest of 
American poetry, is very properly chosen president. In addi- 
tion to the fact which I mentioned in my last as one that 
should be “ kept before the people,” viz. that the increase of 
price on new publications would be very trifling and go to the 
author—in addition to this, I say, another should be mention- 
ed. The worthless edition that is bought for a shilling, and 
read with straining eyes from its bad print, is perused and 
thrown away. Would it not be as well to subscribe to a read- 
ing-club and get the book well printed for less money and re- 
turn it at the end of the week? The hint is worth consider- 


| ing—and this is the way that reading is managed cheaply in 


England. 

Macready is to be here in October, and will be accompanied 
by Miss Phillips, (formerly of the National,) and Mr. Ryder— 
a unicorn team of his own breaking. They both know the 
leader’s paces. Conti Damoreau follows later—but there is 
nothing very spicy on record with regard to this prima donna ; 


| and the popular telescope of expectation is fixed exclusively 


on charming Miss Nesbitt. Before I have had time to be 
bribed by my share of the spell of this enchantress, I may as 
well give you an honest inventory of her attractions and pro- 
fessional merits. She is, imprimis, a widow ; that is to say if 
she be not married within a year or two, as is said, to the fa- 
mous Mr. Feargus O’Connor, keeping her previous name for 
theatrical eclat. Mr. Nesbitt was a dashing guardsman, (son 
of Lady Nesbitt, well known in the gay world,) who broke 
his neck driving tandem, and left his widow the idol of the 
dandies. She is rather above the middle size, with blue eyes, 
meant to pass for black, black hair, Greek nose, upper lip half 
scornful, half playful, and a mouth made by nine of the Grace’s 


|journeymen. This last article is indeed delicious as seen from 


any part of the theatre ; though, like Madame George Sands, 
the owner smokes! But her charm lies mainly in “ the way 
she has with her.’? Nobody that sees her cares whether she 
plays well or ill. She ministers at another door. Hang your 
head—she plays to your heart! And it is one of her ways to 
play very unevenly ; and when she thinks you have pouted 
long enough at her carelessness, to burst suddenly upon you 
with a bewitching rally and “ bring the house down,” as they 
alarmingly phrase it. A great actress she probably is not— 
an enchanting woman she certainly is. Itis to be hoped that 
she will bring over the pieces that have been written express- 
ly for her, as her every peculiarity of look, tone and gesture 
has been most accurately measured and fitted by the dramatic 
tailors of London. 
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THE BALL-ROOM BELLE. 


The moon and all her starry train 
Were fading from the morning sky, 
When home the ball-room belle again 
Return’d with throbbing pulse and brain, 
Flush’d cheek, and tearful eye. 


The plumes that danced above her brow, 
The gems that sparkled in her zone, 

The scarf of gold-wove myrtle bough, 

Were laid aside—they mock’d her now, 
When desolate and lone. 


That night how many hearts she won! 
The reigning belle, she could not stir 

But like the planets round the sun 

Her suitors follow’d—all but one! 
One, all the world to her. 


And she had lost him !—marvel not 
That lady’s eyes with tears were wet 
Though love by man is soon forgot, 
It never yet was woman’s lot 
To love and to forget. 


. 


’ 


NOT VERY WELL. 


Tur world looks disagreeable to us to-day. We are 


“‘ under the weather ;” and, for to-day, at least, (and it is |! 


odd how rare the wish is,) we may say, we wish ourselves 
fairly above the weather—that is, in heaven. In heaven, 
where there are no Saturdays, and, of course, no expecta- 
tions of New Mirrors. 

For you forgive the dinner’s not forthcoming, if the cook | 
be ill. And your washerwoman has her little indulgences 
—hand scalded, or child sick. And you forego your drive 
if your horse be ailing or off his feed. What have we done, 
we should be pleased to know, to be treated less kindly 
than the other three of your quadruple necessities? We 
should like very much to drop our head into our hand, and 
mope. But you wouldn’t like it. 

No—you want us to chatter. You say as the child says, 
when the story is done :—“ Tell us some more.” And if} 
we must, we must! But we’re sick and savage, and we'll | 
rake up something that we can gnaw as we tell it—some 
old resentment or other—and if we don’t feel better after 
it, we'll go to bed. 

One of the morning papers, a week ago or more, told a 
fib about us. In an article on American authors, it said 
that we (one of ‘* we”) made more money by our writings 
than any other American author, and were fast growing 
rich! And, out of that, a Boston paper picks the reason 
that we “ write so jauntily !” As if a man were not always 
gayer as his pockets were lighter, and as if our good hu- 
mour were drawn with a check—bankable! 

Now we are not willing to submit to the odium of pros- 
perity. That we have made some thousands of unname- 
ables by two or three weeks’ work, as this writer asserts, 
we freely own—but it was not in this country. We have 
sold, for a large price, in England, books for which we tried 
in vain to find a publisher in America. We cannot now 





find a publisher in America who will give us anything for | 
a work, though we have been looking for one these three | 
years ; and we never found but one publisher who would | 
give us, for half-a-dozen works in a lump, money worth| 
shutting thumb and finger upon; and he gave it in notes, 
payable by ourself—after the little privilege of a discount. 
We don’t complain of this—oh no! The worth of a thing 
is, no doubt, what it will bring. But we are not going to 
be lifted between human envy and the sun, and be hated! 


| for throwing a shadow when we have no substance! Not 
| 66 we!” 

That three meals a day come punctually round to us, we 

|consider no more a marvel than the arrangements for the 

‘keeping in motion of any other “ heavenly body.” For 
that much, we have safely trusted hitherto, and we shall 
| trust hereafter the crank, whatever it be, that turns cur 
|mortal orrery. We are fed, and we don’t care who envies 
‘us for it—for we think we do work enough to earn it—but 
| the possession, at any time, for any considerable portion of 
|an hour, of one unbespoken dollar, we indignantly deny ! 
| We are poor enough, (either of us “we,”) to please the 

| most fastidious, on the contrary. And so, fellow-paupers, 

| take us back to your affections ! 

But we have hopes—(as who has not ?)—of living to be 
|“‘rich and envied!” We shall be less loved. That is the 
| tariff, and we are busy laying up love to pay it. But we 
ishould like to know how it feels to be rich, and whether, 
|for more love, one ever sighs to be poor again! Please 
| heaven, we will know, some day—if the Mirror keep pros. 


. || pering. 


| And, apropos, a word in your ear touching our endeavours 
| for that prosperity. 
We find it necessary to commence a NEw seEntEs of the 
| Mirror in October, the demand for the back numbers having, 
some time since, nearly exhausted the supply. We shall do 
'so, with some valuable experience as to embellishment, en- 
| abling us to promise, hereafter, very superior plates to those 
| given hitherto; and with an increased outlay, as to labour 
| and resources, in the literary department. 
| Variety is our only promise as to the character of the 
| work. We do not mean to be any graver than we can 
|help, and in assuring our readers that the New Mirror 
ishall not be edited exclusively by a pair of scissors, we 
{think we offer them something in these days a little 
| peculiar. 
| To give you the most for your money is the key of our 
| project. This is the only way, we are persuaded, by which 
|a periodical can outlive what may be called a “spurt of 
| popularity.” And in this race we mean to be “a good 
|continuer.” As our list of subscribers shall increase, we 
|have new attractions ready to be afforded; and constant 
| effort, constant surprise, constant novelty and variety, 
will be found the outriders to our prosperity. For the 
terms and other particulars, we refer you to the statement 
on the second page of the cover. 
(COMMUNICATED.) 
ACROSTIC. 

J oy, joy to thee, Hibernia !—’mongst thy sons of lettered fame 

A nother poet’s bust is reared, another deathless name, 

M idst those of brightest eminence, Swift, Sheridan and Moore, 

E nrolled in fit companionship for ever to endure. 

8 till, Knowles, may inspiration wait upon thy truthful pen, 

S till may succeeding triumphs rise again and o’er again ; 

H allowing each varied link of fond affection’s chain, 

E nlisting kindred sympathies, impressions that remain 

R esponsive to the mighty throb ; what bosom does not swell, 

In strong suspensive anguish, as the mountain-father Tell 

D espairing, draws the unwilling bow ; or who can tamely stand 

A nd coldly hear the shouts that hail his liberated land ! 

N o unbecoming thought impure thy stainless pages hold, 


K indheartedness and noble worth the mind-fraught scenes unfold. 
No ermine-mantled vices their insidious poison leave, 

O r covert infamy glazed o’er to dazzle and deceive. 

W ell hast thou won the poet’s wreath which all on thee bestow ; 
L ong may it, in green freshness, rest upon thy placid brow ; 

E ndeared by every happy tie and unassailed by care, 

8 erenely may thy hale old age thy youthful laurels wear. 
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